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CHAPTER I. 


UNDISCOVERED as yet, alike by Bank Holiday 
tourists and the world of fashion, the pretty 
village of Cazedon stands, in primitive solitude, 
at the head of one of the sweetest of the Devon- 
shire bays. Bold headlands tower on either side, 
and, fronting the sea, rocky crags and boulders lie 
heaped one upon the other in massive and majes- 
tic grandeur, as if bidding defiance to the tumul- 
tuous waters that swell at their feet. 

The village itself lies back half-a-mile from the 
shore, but, here and there, a few houses have been 
erected fronting the broad sweep of the English 
Channel, and in one of these Gerald Leigh sits, 
lazily smoking his morning pipe. 

The room is fairly comfortable, although not 
overstocked with furniture. A useful carpet, of 
sober but artistic design, covers the floor ; there 
are three or four chairs of different shapes, a cosy 





—— 


lounge, and the walls are covered with exquisite 
steel engravings, framed in choice oak. On one 
side of the fire-place is a shuttered window, on 
the other the recess is filled from top to bottom 
with wide shelves, literally groaning beneath 
the burden of hundreds of oddly-assorted books. 
The table is strewn with papers, most of them 
evidently manuscripts, but, apparently, the occu- 
pant of the room is in little mood for work ; his 
gaze wanders restlessly out on the narrow path 
that skirts the side of the house. 

Presently his eyes light up with a gleam of ex- 
pectancy, and, throwing open the window, he 
receives a pile of letters from the rural postman. 
Little need is there to probe his secret ; his face 
flushes, and the tell-tale love-light kindles in his 
eyes, as his quick glance detects a dainty pink 
envelope, addressed in a lady’s handwriting to 
“Gerald Leigh, Esquire, Mount Cottage, Cazedon.” 
It is from Esther, and, opening the envelope with 
his paper-knife, he reads eagerly the loving words 
which the sweet, frank-hearted girl has written to 
him. 

“ Gerald Leigh,” the young fellow says aloud, 
putting the treasured missive carefully away, 
“you are a lucky dog, and no mistake!” and, to 
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all outward appearance, his estimate ig a correct 
one. 

There is something about him that holds one’s 
attention. His forehead is broad and intellectual, 
his head well-shaped, and covered with close, 
curling brown locks. The features, though ir- 
regular, are pleasing and finely-out. The lips are, 
perhaps, a trifle too compressed, but they are in 
strict keeping with the resolute chin. Before 
long, however, you find that the chief attraction 
lies in the man’s eyes. Grey they are in colour, 
a soft shimmering grey that changes naturally 
into a bluish tint ; and they are fringed with 
heavy lashes, so that it is only occasionally one can 
realise their great depths. For the rest, he is 
long and straight of limb, with firm well-developed 
muscles, which speak of systematic exercise in the 
open air, and his hand, you notice, as he takes up 
his meerschaum, is white and shapely. 

The son of a wealthy merchant, life to Gerald 
thus far had been literally a laud flowing with 
milk and honey ; and when, a short time previously, 
Esther Stormont, the only child of his father’s 
old friend, confessed her love for him and pro- 
mised to be his wife, his happiuess seemed com, 
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Early in life Gerald, to whom idlene«s was irk- 
some, embraced literature as a professivn, and for 
some time had been in the habit of spending a 
portion of each year at Cazedon, for the purp se 
of revising and correcting his manuscripts, 

On this particular day. however, he could not 
work. In vain he took his pen, and strove to 
eoneeptiate his attention upon the task before 
him. Esther Stormont’s merry blue eyes glanced 
up from every sentence, until, finally, with a 
joyous laugh, he seized his hat, end stepp d out 
through the open window, with the intentivn of 
indulging in a good long ramble. 

It was glorious June weather. A few gossamer 
clouds, just sufficient to relieve the sameness, 
flecked the: blue sky, while a gentle sea-breeze 
rippled the waters at the foot of the cliffs, and 
tempered the warmth of the sun’s rays. 

Gerald pau-ed for a moment to admire the 
beauty of the rugged scenery, and then, selecting 
a path that would lead him across the cliffs to 
the west of the village, he set off with long, 
quick strices, singing aloud from very happiness. 
He was in the highest spirits, for, at that 
moment, there was not a single cloud to mar his 
joy. Young, rich, handsome, and loved by a 
beautiful girl, what better fate could any mortal 
desire! Ou for miles he trudged over the recky 
path, his strong limbs feeling no fatigue, until at 
length, coming to a pretty, sheltered cove, he 
stretched himself out under a hnge boulder, and, 
lighting his pipe, gave himself up to day-dreams 
of a rosy hue. 

Brilliant pictures be imaged in his fruitful brain, 
on that glorious afternoon, when all around him 
breathed one grand harmony of joy and beauty. 
On his imaginary canvas there appeared no hualf- 
lights nor shadows ; he used no sombre tints, no 
darkened colours ; everything was gay and spark- 
ling, for Gerald was happy. Once only, in his 
boyish days, had he experienced the misery of a 
bitter grief; he had yet to learn what terrible 
agony a stropg man can suffer and still live. 

Presently, under the influence of the sun’s heat 
and the hushed stillness, broken only by the 
rhythmical murmuring of the waters, he fell 
asleep, and when he awakened, some two hours 
Jater, he jumped to his feet with a cry of sur- 
prise. 

The transformation scene which nature had 
prepared for him was marvellous in its intensity. 
He had fallen asleep in the calm and sunshine of 
@ eummer afternocn; he awoke to confront a 
storm of tropical magnitude, Heavy masses of 
black clouds obscured the sky ; the angry waves, 
as if released from a forced constraint, were 
rapidly gathering impetus, to hurl themselves in 
mad fury against the iron-bound coast, and pre- 
sently a sullen reverberation rolled out above his 
head, as if giving the signal for the onslaught. 

Buttoning his coat tightly across his chest, 
Gerald strvck into the path, and began toiling 
upward. The ascent was difficult.in the extreme. 
Torrents of rain poured from the leaden clouds, 
violent gusts of wind tossed him bodily acro:s 
his zig-zag course, while, ever and anon, a vivid 
streak of lightning revealed how precarious was 
hia foot-hold. But Gerald was strong and knew 
the path well, so that, by dint of plodding reso- 
lutely onwards, he at length reached the summit 
of the cliff. Holding fast by a rock he turned 
and gazed at the wild waste of waters. 

Suddenly, a little to the west, out of the way 
of the village, and near to the terrible rocks, known 
to the vatives as “ The Nutcrackers,” he caught 
sight of an object which caused him to lose all 
thought of his own discomfort, 

Without a moment's hesitation, he took the 
nearest route to the village, and ran forward at 
full speed, heedless alike of hardship and danger. 
The place seemed deserted ; the furious storm 
had driven everyone within doors ; but, guessing 
that a goodly company would probably be assem- 
bled at the “ Admiral Nelson,” he rushed up the 
street and into the village inn, 

Fortunately the room was filled with men, who 
gazed in consternation at Gerald’s unceremonious 
entrance, 





“ Quickly, men,” he cried, “I have just come 
from the coast ; there is a ship abreast the Nut- 
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crackers ; I have seen her distress signals, Run, | 


someone, and wire to Glenavon, perhaps the life- 
boat is still in.” : 

An active young fellow slipped out, and the 
rest looked at each other, with faces of dismay. 
They were strong, hardy men, inured to danger, 
and bold as lions. There was not a coward 
amongst them ; but to get float in such a storm 
as this was almost eertain death and they 
thought of their wives and bairns. 

Philip Rayne was the first to break the awk- 
ward silence, and a braver man never tugged at 
an oar. He was a broad, deep-chested man, 
perhaps sixty years old, though at present the 
only sign of age was his snow-white hair. TLe 
brightness of his eyes was undimmed, and he 
carried his head erect, as he had done thirty 
years since. In Cazedon itself, Philip’s word was 
law, and the men waited anxiously for him to 
speak. 

“TF th re are lives to be saved this day, abreast 
the Nutcrackers,” he said, sclemnly, “there are 
lives to be lost.” -A murmur of sympathetic 
approval went round the little group, while the 
old man continued. ‘We have not one boat 
that would live two minutes in a storm like this. 
However, our duty is plain; live or die we've 
got to fe.ch those folks, if possible. Now, mates, 
look alive ; get the toughest ropes you can find, 
and rememter, a broken strand most probably 
means a man’s life.” 

As if by magie the room was cleared, and 
hastily swallowing some brady, which the land- 
lady insisted on his driuking, Gerald followed 
Philip Rayne to the cvast, 

The news of the doomed ship had spread like 
wildfire, and the shore was already thronged by 
dozens of hardy men, who stood bewailing their 
own uselessness, Even to Philip’s untrained eye 
it was apparent that none but the stoutest life- 
boat could survive for an instant in that boiling, 
seething mass of waters, Every instant the 
excitement grew more intense izing, and 
presently news reached the little erowd that the 
Glenavon lifebvat had already started for another 
wreck, 

They can see the ship now—a@ moderate-sized 
barque, drifting perilously near to the treacherous 
rocks, and presently a feeble cheer is raised as 
Philip Rayne, with a rope fastened firmly around 
his bedy, plunges into the sea, in a mad attempt 
to reach her. Anxiously they watch him, fighting 
desperately, every inch of his way ; but his pro- 

88 is slow, aud finally they drag him in, ex- 
hausted and aJmost lifeless. Another and another 
take his place with lke result, and then Philip’s 
son—called young Philip, to distinguish him frotn 
his father—essays the hopeless task. Meanwhile 
the wind has dropped, which gives him a great 
advantage, and he strikes out boldly. Foot by 
foot he wivs his way, and the people on the 
barque can be perceived gesticulating wildly, as 
it seems that his efforts are about to be crowned 
with success, when suddenly he disappears, and 
the people on shore begin to pull in vigorously. 
A broken arm and an ugly gash across the head 
show where he has been struck by a plank 
from the ship, and Andrew Barnes voices the 
general sentiment, when he exclaims, mourn- 
fully,— 

“Tt’s no use, mates, we can’t do any more. 
There isn’t a better swimmer in Devon, nor in 
Cornwall either than Philip Rayne, nor a 
stronger, unless, maybe, it’s young Phil, and 
where they fail it isn’t likely any of us will get 
through.” 

All this time Gerald had stood, a silent but 
eager spectator; now, to the wonder of the 
crowd, he flung off his coat and vest and pro- 
ceeded to remove his boots. 

“Have a care, Mr. Leigh,” exclaimed old 
Rayne, who had recovered consciousness. “ You 
will only sacrifice your life without the slightest 
chance of doing anyone the least good.” 

Gerald smiled gratefully. 

“Never fear, Mr. Rayne,” he answered. “I 
have counted the ost. The risk is great ; but it 
is no more than you yourself ventured, and I 
must make an effurt to reach those poor 
fellows.” 

The others now attempted to dissuade 
him, but Gerald was not to be denied, and 





crowd, he plunged into the boiling waters. 
Gerald ‘was a good swimmer, and the force of the - 
hurricane having luckily spevt itself, he had: 
much less difficulty in making his way than 
those who had preceded him. Still it was a 
desperate enterprise and one that required all: 
his strength and skill. 

The situation of the vessel, too, had changed, 
and to the practised eyes of those on shore it 
was evident that in a few moments she must be 
dashed to pieces on the Nutcrackers. Every eye 
was strained, gazing alternately on the swimmer 
and the doomed barque, when suddenly a des- 
pairing shriek rent the air, and the vessel, lifted 
clear out of the water, was hured with tre- 
mendous force upon a epur of the rocks, A 
succession of wild, piercing cries, and then all: 
was still ; the angry sea had claimed its prey. 

Gerald was about to turn back, when a black 
object, tossed hither and thither by the 
tumultuous waves, attracted his attention, and 
with revewed vigour he swam towards it. Pre- 
sently he perceived it was a wan, clinging 
desperately, but with powers already weakened, 
toa plank. The villagers saw him also, and a 
great shout went up when Gerald managed to 
reach him. 

But the danger was by no means over. The 
shipwrecked man; faint and weak from exposure, 
could scarc-ly support himself, and Gerald’s 
powers were fast failing. Slowly, very slowly, 
they approached the shore; where a dozen pairs 
of strong arms were ready to drag them into a 
place of safety, and amidst enthusiastic cheers 
they were carried down to the Adwira] Nelson. 

By the time the mesenger who had been des- 
patehed to Mount Cottage returned’ with a 
change of clothing, Gerald was little the worse 
for his immersion, but the stranger, on the advice 
of the local practitioner, had been put in bed, 
and was now sleeping soundly, , 

“Ts there any danger?” Gerald asked, when: 
the doctor came down ; “the poor fellow 
fearfully weak.” ; ; 

“None whatever,” replied Mr. Day, genially;5 
“a good night’s sleep and he will be'as fresh as 
a daisy in the morning.” 

Having given the landlord a few directions, 
and made inquiries after young Phil, Gerald pro- 
ceeded to Mount Cottage, little dreaming what 
important consequences remained to be evolved 
from his hervic action.. ~ 





CHAPTER IL. 


Tue morning after the storm rose so beauti- 
fully clear that Gerald felt almost inclined to- 
believe that the events of yesterday were a fig- 
ment of his own imagination, Just, however, as 
he had settled down to his morning’s work, the 
trim landlady announced Mr. Lancelot Nesbitt, 
and in a few minutes he was shaking hands 
heartily with the man he had saved, at the risk 
of his own life, from a watery grave. 

The new comer was tall and fair, like Gerald, 
but his figure was slighter and more loosely knit 
together. His face was clean shaven, but he 
wore his hair, which contained a siight tinge of 
red, rather long. His eyes were of a blue colour, 
but hard and cold, and placed rather too near 
together ; with this exception he would decidedly 
be termed good-looking. . 

He spoke well, and his voice was soft and 
pleasing. 

“ Allow me,” he said, with a amile, “to intro- 
duce myself in a less awkward fashion than I did 
yesterday. On that occasion I fear you must 
have found me a very stupid o mpanion.” 

“ Well!” answered Gerald, langhingly, “you 
certainly had very little to say for yourself, 
though I must admit you clung to me in the 
most touching manner.” 

Lancelot Nesbitt smiled again. “Ah!” he 
said, “Mr. Leigh, I perceive you are a man of 
humour, which makes my task all the easier. I 
have come to thank you for saving my life, as 
well as for playing the Good Samaritan after- 
wards,” and ke glanced comically at the suit of 
Gerald's clothes, in which he was attired. “ Bub 


finally, with an encouraging cheer from the | believe me, Mr. Leigh,” he added, with sudden 
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earvestness, “ though my tongue is not good at 
making phrases, 1 an none the less sensible of 
your heroic couduct, and I really do thank you 
from my heart.” 

“ Ob, doubtless you would have done the rame 
thing,” interposed Gerald, “had our ° positions 
been reversed, and there was pot so very much 
danger after all. But we will leave that subj-ct 
if you please, and unless you have ary objection, 
discuss one that should be of greater interest tu 
you at present. I suppose all your effects went 
down with the ship, If so——” 

The stranger marked his embarrassment and 
Jaughed gaily. “ That isa true En.lishman,’” he 
said, “you will save my life, lend me your 
clothes, pay my hotel expeures, and lodge me in 
your own house fur a twelvemonth, but because 
you think L ama gentleman, you blush to offer 
me money. Fortunately I can put you at your 
ease, Though by birth an Enylish gentleman, I 
am at present a naturalised American, and having 
lately made a few lucky deals in Wall Street, 1 
determined on a trip to the old country. Accor- 
ding to medical advice, my system needed a 
strong tonic, so rejerting the regular liners, 1 
induced the captain of that ill-fated ship to take 
me as @ passenger. Speculators, you are aware, 
have little loose cash as a rule, but I brought a 
few hundreds in notes and gold, and they have 
gone to feed the fishes. However I shculd most 
probably have lost it on your Stock Exchange, 
80 it really matters very little, I must cable to 
my broker to sell out a little more.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Gerald, hesitatingly, “I 
don’t profess to know much about business 
matters, but unless you have friends here, you 
seem to be, at least, for a short time, very 
awkwardly fixed. Unfortunately, I have to run 
over to Torquay this afternoon, to visit an old 
friend who is seriously ill, but if you will accept 
a temporary loan, I will write you an introduc- 
tion to my father, and he, no doubt, will willingly 
advise you, how best to act,” 

Lancelot thanked him warmly, but not 
effusively, fur his proffered aid, and Gerald liked 
him all the better for hiv reticence. There was 
plenty of tite before the latter's train started, 
and the American was easily persuaded to stop 
to lunch, afver which they walked down to the 
station together. — - 

“ Remember,” Gerald said, as he got into the 
train, “* do not hesitate to use my letter directly 
you reach London ; my father will be only too 
pleased to do anything he can for you.” 

Nesbitt bowed, and as the train steamed 
slowly out from the station a curious smile 
played over his features. ‘‘ Well!” he mur- 
mured to himself, “if that were a fair specimen 
of an average Britisher this would be a pleasant 
country to live in. But I'd wager my last. dollar 
that the old man will be as hard as nails, and 
suspicious as a lawyer, I can just fancy his ex- 
pression when he listens to the yarn of the notes 
and gold, gone down with the wrecked ship. 
However, he will tide me over the present diffi- 
culty, for the youngster’s sake, and it will go 
hard if I don’t manage to plant that ‘ Laughing 
Valley” scheme in the right quarter before I’ve 
finished.” 

Sauntering down to the booking- office, he took 
a first-class ticket for London, and replaced his 
Jean purse, with a rueful smile. “It’s always a 
great mistake,” he muttered, “not to do things 
i proper style, one never knows what may 
happen.” 

At Whitchurch Junction a second passenger 
entered the compartment, and Lancelot looked 
at him critically from the corners of his eyes. 
He appeared to be between fifty and sixty years 
of age, with white hair and an iron-grey beard. 
His cheeks were lean, and there were deep fur- 
rows across his brow, but his eyes were sharp, 
like a ferret’s, A massive gold chain stretched 
over his white waistcoat, and a superb diamond 
glittered on one of hia fingers, An acquaintance 
worth cultivating Lancelot decided, and he acted 
accordingly. 

Few people could be more fascinating in their 
manner than Lancelot Nesbitt when it suited his 
purpose, and although his present companion 


he could not resist his fellow-passenger’s over- 
turer, and before long they were chatting freely. 

“And so you are guing to call on Robert 
Leigh,” said the old gentleman after a pause, 
“how strange! he is a sort of friend of mine ; 
you had better come with me, my ca' riage passes 
bis house, Iam Reuben Stormont, pretty well- 
known in the City, I as ure you,” and the 
speaker chuckled, 

“What!” exclaimed Lancelvt, with real 
interest this time, “are you Reuben Stormont, 
the man who scored so heavily off Uncle Sam in 
79% That move of your’s nearly beggared me,” 
which, seeing that Lancelot was, at that precise 
period, a beggar in reality, might be regarded as 
a flight of the imagination. 

Reuben Stormont laughed loudly. “Oh! 
they remember me in Wall-street, do they? 
Weil, it was a neat stroke, I confess.” 

Lancelot allowed him to gloat over the recol- 
lection of his own cleverness, while he rapidly 
scanned the money article of the Z'imes, which 
his companion offered him, Suddenly he pursed 
his lips, and gave vent to a peculiar whistle. 

“Anything the matter?” questioned Mr. 
Stormont brusquely, 

“Oh! no, it’s all right, I daresay, but I have 
been out of the world so long that it gave mea 
shock to find Arizonas quoted at par. I thought 
that bubble would have burst long ago, and sold 
ont at eighty-seven.” . 

Mr. Stormont’s lips gave an almost impercep- 
tible twitch, but he spoke calmly. ‘What do 
you mean? Is there anything wrong with the 
stock 7” 

Lancelot’s lips tightened instinctively. Here 
was a glorious opportunity, and he inwardly 
blessed his happy foresight in taking a first-class 
ticket. 

“My dear sir,” he said, slowly and weighing 
his words well, “an hour ago we were utter 
strangers to each other, and even now there is no 
reason why you should trust me. But you have 
treated me very courteously ; you are a friend of 
Mr. Leigh’s, and I will offer you a piece of advice 
which I would give to no other wan living. If 
you have any interest in Arizonas, do not delay 
a single instant when you reach London, but give 
your broker ‘orders to eell out at once. In 
twenty-four hours it may be too late, they 
cannot possibly keep it up much longer. Do not 
ask any questions, but take my advice and sell 
out immediately. Personally [ have no interest 
in the matter; I am only desirous of serving 

ou.” 

Reuben Stormont’s face betrayed the conflict- 
ing emotions of his mind, According to private 
intelligence the stock, in which he had a large 
capital invested, might be expected to rise twenty 
or thirty higher, but Lancelot appeared so earnest 
that his own confidence was shaken, and he 
almost determined to take his fellow-passenger’s 
advice, 

“Where do you put up for the night?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Upon my word,” responded the other 
frankly, “I haven’t the faintest idea, for until 
my broker advances remittances, I am, so to 
speak, on my beam ends,” 

“If you are not afraid of your own prophecy, 
come and stay with me.” 

Lancelot could scarcely conceal his delight at 
this turn of events, but be managed to preserve 
his composure and acknowledge his thanks in 
appropriate language. 

Swiftly the train sped onward, bearing these 
oddly-assorted allies, until at length it steamed 
into the station, where Mr. Stormont’s carriage 
was in waiting. 

“Your letter to Mr. Leigh will keep until to- 
morrow,” he said ta Laneelot, as the coachman 
gathered up the reins, ‘‘ we shall be just in time 
for dinner, and, as luck has it, there will be no 
one but ourselves and my daughter Esther, so 
that you need not drese. The other matter can 
wait, nothing can be done until the markets 
open.” 

Lancelot bowed. “ You are very kind,” he 
murmured, “but for your own sake I implore 





was wrapped in an armour of icy self-reserve, yet 


you not to undervalue my warning.” 
“ Never fear, I will give my agents orders early 


iu the morning, but. pow we are at home, let us 
leave business matters for a time.” 

The coachman pulled up his horses, and ino 
short time Lancelot found himself inside Reuben 
Stormont s London house, and being introduced 
to that gentleman’s daughter Esther. 

Esther Stormont was a dainty little maiden 
with large blue eyes, fair curling bair, and a com- 
plexion beautifully clear, Her mouth was small 
and perfectly shaped, and she had a lovely dimple 
in her white chin. She welcomed her father’s 
guest with a warmth that for the moment rather 
surprised him, though her eager exclamation 
directly afterwards, revealed the thoughts flash- 
ing through ner mind. 

“Lancelot Nesbitt! why that is the name of 
the gentleman whom Gerald Leigh saved from 
drowning. Was it really you, Mr. Nesbitt ? Oh ! 
I am so glad; it is like a page out of a story 
book,” and she clapped her hands with delight. 
“But how careless of me,” she continued, “I 
quite forgot you poor people were hungering for 
your dinner, Never mind, give me yeur arm, 
papa ; Mr. Nesbitt shall tell us all about it after- 
wards,” avd she threw him a sunny smile, which 
brought the colour to his cheeks, and made his 
heart beat more rapidly. 

She did not refer again to the subject during 
dinner, but afterwards, when they entered the 
drawing-room, she called Lancelot to her side, 
bidding him recount the stery of his adventures, 
and when he described Gerald’s heroism, the blue 
eyes flashed with enthusiasm, “Oh!” she cried, 
“that was generous, noble of him. I am so glad, 
Mr. Nesbitt, because Gerald is a very old friend 
of ours,” 

When Lancelot Nesbitt, after smoking his last 
cigar, went upstairs thot night, his brain was 
filled with the picture of a little flaxen-haired 
girl, with big blue eyes and rosebud mouth, and 
he mutte:ed to himself, “I am really very sorry, 
Mr. Gerald Leigh, to upset your arrangements, 
but by fair meavs or foul, 1 am going to make 
Esther Stormont my wife,” 





CHAPTER III. 


Two months had elapsed since Lancelot Nes- 
bitt’s first appearance in London, and Gerald, 
who had returned to Cazedon, was still busy with 
his literary work when a letter from bis sister 


4 Marie induced him to cut short his stay in the 


little fishing village and proceed to London. 
Esther had written to him occasionally, and 
had mentioned how strangely she had been 
brought in contact with Mr. Nesbitt, and what 
an agreeable acquaintance he had proved, 
Lancelot had written also, reiterating his 
thanks, and enclosing a cheque for the loan he 
had temporarily accepted. 
Hitherto Marie Leigh had rarely referred to 
the interesting stranger, but this last letter was 
full of him, and Gerald easily guessed from the 
wording of her communication that she was il! 
at ease, 
What it all meant he could not understand, 
but he knew his sister’s natural shrewdness and 
her alarm was reflected in his own mind. He 
packed up his things with feverish haste, and as 
he drove down to the little station a strange 
presentiment of coming evil lay like a heavy 
weight upon bis heart. 
To such an extent had his agitation increased 
that it was with a feeling of actual relief he drove 
up to his father’s house, and found everything 
apparently in its normal condition, Marie met 
him in the hall, and the troubled look in her eyes 
vanished as he held her in his arms and kissed 
her. They were very dear to each other those 
two, and as the girl looked up into her brother’s 
face the strange ideas conjured up in the busy 
brain, seemed for the first time fanciful and 
unreal, 
But Gerald’s very first question brought back 
the look of perplexity to the fair face. ‘“ Where 
is my father, Marie? In his room? I must go 
and see him, it seems ages since I saw him last.” 
“You forget, dear,” his sister answered, “ he 
did not expect you, and has gone out.” 





“But it’s dinner-time; surely he has come 


back by this.” 
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Marie lauzhed, it seemed to him a trifle awk- 
wardly. ‘“ We have already dined,” she said ; 
“had you arrived ten minutes earlier you would 
have met papa at the door. But do not look so 
downcast,” she added mischievously, “there are 
plenty of provisions left. Now go and get the 
stains of travel off, and Mrs. Markham shall pre- 
pare a nice appetizing little dish, while I myself 
will do the honours of the table.” 

She pushed him lightly away, and ran off to 
give her instructions to the housekeeper, while 
Gerald, more serious than ever; went thought- 
fully to his room. 

“Now, Marie,” he exclaimed an hour later, 
“tell me all about it, What is the mystery 
which is making you so miserable?” 

“Upon my word,” she responded, “I really do 
not know. It seems very absurd, but though 
apparently there exist no definite grounds for 
apprehension, yet I am horribly afraid of I know 
not what.” 

Gerald remained for some time in deep thought. 
“Tf I did not know, Marie, what a fund of com- 
‘mon-sense there is in that little head, I should 
attribute your fears to a girl's foolish fancies. 
But in this case I am sure there must be some 
foundation for your alarm. Surely you can give 
me some clue! Has it,” he spoke hesitatingly, 
“ anything to do with our father ?” 

“Yes,” she cried, with a sudden outburst, 
“poor papa has seemed strangely ill at ease 
lately, aud more especially during the last few 
days. He is constantly going into the City, and 
looks worried and anxious, especially after one of 
Mr. Nesbitt’s visits.” 

“What! the fellow whose life I saved? He 
seems to have taken up his abode here, Esther 
appears to see a great deal of him.” 

Marie laughed bitterly. “ Why! he is con- 
atantly at her house; did you not gather as 
much from her letters? Oh! Gerald, I know 
it is very, very wicked, but sometimes I almost 
wish he had found a grave in the ocean, on that 
fearful night.” 

Gerald gazed at his sister in undisguised amaze- 
ment. “Poor little girl,” he said, pityingly, 
“you must indeed have been sorely tried. But 
what is the man’s fault? he seemed pleasant 
enough to me.” 

“Ah! that is the point. Lancelot Nesbitt is 
pleasant enough when it suits his purpose; he 
has smooth words and a lying tongue, but the 
man is essentially false and cruel, and, mark me, 
Gerald, he intends doing us some terrible mis- 
chief.” 

“And has he succeeded in imposing on Mr. 
Stormont ¢” 

“That I cannot say. I only know that the two 
are hand in glove, as the saying has it. But, you 
are aware, I never held a high opinion of Esther's 
father, and, perhaps, he has need of such a man 
in his business, People do say this Nesbitt pre- 
vented him from Icsing thirty thousand pounds, 
though in what way I do not profess to under- 
stand.” 

* And our father ; what is his opinion ?” 

“That is the most complicated part of all. He 
dislikes him I know; and yet he is constantly 
with him, But there is another matter which 
concerns you more nearly,” and she looked her 
brother steadily in the face: “This man whose 
life you saved at the risk of your own is in love 
with Esther, and is determined to marry her. 
The first time I saw them together I guessed 
his secret, and that is one reason why he hates 
me. But, hush! that is papa’s step, do not say 
» word before him at present.” 

The door opened, and Robert Leigh entered 
the room. For a moment he failed to note 
Gerald's presence ; but, as the younger man rose 
from his chair, a proud, happy smile suffused 
his face, and, laying his hand affectionately on his 
son's shoulder, he exclaimed, “ Ah, Gerald, my 
bey! so you have come back to us. Welcome 
home, my lad! both for Marie’s sake and mine. 
Iam getting an old man, Gerald, and am very 
poor company, I’m afraid, for your sister. She 
has been losing her roses lately ; you must en- 
deavour to coax them back again.” 

“You are a dear, silly goose,” the girl cried, 





will not have you slander yourself in that way.” 
She placed her father in his easy-chair, and seated 
herself on a low stool at his feet. 

One glance at his father’s face revealed to 
Gerald more clearly than an hour's argument 
how well founded one portion, at least, of his 
sister's apprehensions had been. The old man 
sat toying with Marie’s dark-brown tresses, and 
glancing occasionally at his son, with an air of 
affectionate pride ; but Gerald, watching closely, 
perceived with pain that his smile was forced and 
unnatural, and that beneath the surface there lay 
Coubt and mistrust, only partially concealed. 
The conversation was confined to indifferent 
topics ; no one made the slightest allusion to 
Lancelot Nesbitt, though in reality he was the 
object of all their thoughts, 

Presently Marie withdrew to her room, think- 
ing that when alone her father would be more 
communicative. 

Gerald readily understood the motive, and 
made no attempt to detain her. But, although 
they sat chatting for nearly an hour after her 
departure, the old man made no sign, and, finally, 
he, too, rose from his seat. “You must excuse 
me, my boy,” he said, apologetically ; “ but I am 
not so strong as in former days, and I generally 
go to my room now in good time.” 

Gerald wished him good night, and, finding 
himself thus deserted, determined that he would 
stroll down to his club, “It ie just possible 
that Merton may be there,” he thought, “and 
sbould there really be anything in the wind, he 
will let me know.” 

It was still compartively early, and fortune, 
for once, smiled on the young fellow, as, at the 
dvuor of the club, he overtook Horace Merton. 

“Gerald !" exclaimed the latter, in surprise ; 
“you here! I understood you were feeding 
fishes down the Channel somewhere,” and he 
shook him heartily by the hand. “ But come 
along, we shall find ourselves in possession. All 
the fellows are gone, except Perkins and Mavor, 
and one or two of that set. By the way, that 
confounded individual you went cruising for in 
some outlandish bay has got himself accepted 
here—old Stormont’s influence, I suppose. But, 
seriously, Leigh, it would have suited your book 
just as well if the gentleman in question had 
been left to negotiate those breakers by himself.” 

“Why ! has he mate himself disagreeable?” - 

“Oh, no! on the contrary, he lays himself out 
to win everybody’s good opinion, snd with a very 
fair measure of success. Old Stormont in par- 
ticular is infatuated with him, and consults him 
about all his financial schemes. But, consideriag 
the good turn he did him, perhaps that is not 
to be wondered at.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Gerald, with a show of 
interest, “ what is that story? I have heard it 
mentioned, but know nothiag about the actual 
facts.” 

“ Well, it isn’t much in your line, but Reuben 
Stormont, who does an enormous amount of 
business on Change, invested a considerable sum 
—thirty thousand pounds I heard upon good 
authority—in some American etock which looked 
like turning out a splendid investment. Acting 
on Nesbitt’s advice, and in direct opposition to 
his own judgment, Stormont cleared out every 
penny. Within twenty-four hours there was a 
panic in the City, owing to adverse news from 
America ; everybody rushed to sell, and several 
people who had been buying in largely were 
utterly ruined. I, myself, lost five hundred over 
the deal.” 

“This Nesbitt, then, is really a shrewd fellow.” 

“Certainly, thus far he has been singularly 
fortunate ; but, speaking frankly, I distrust him. 
My own opinion is that he is playing a deep game, 
and, if you follow my advice, you will leave his 
speculations severely alone.” 

Gerald's astonishment betrayed itself in his 
face. ‘“ My dear fellow!” he exclaimed, “I have 
not seen the man since he left Cazedon.” 

“Then you know nothing of what is being 
rumoured ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“Of course the report may be true or false, 
but, in Town, they say that your father is one of 


kissing the old man’s cheeks lovingly. “Ofcourse | his principal supporters in the Laughing Valley 
Tam glad for Gerald to be at home again, but 1 | Silver Mine.” 





This statement excited Gerald’s liveliest appre- 
hensions, since he knew that on his retirement 
from business Mr. Leigh invested all his money 
in Consols, for the express purpose of keeping his 
fortune intact. 

“Thanks, Horace,” he said presently, “for 
your information. To-morrow I will ask my 
father if there be any truth in the rumour.” 

As they stepped into the street some time 
later, Merton directed Gerald’s attention to a 
short, shabbily-dressed man lurking in the shadow 
of the wall, but so placed that no one could enter 
or leave the building without being seen. 

“This is the second time I have observed 
him,” Horace said. “I wonder what the fellow 
wants.” 

" likely he is hungry ; he does not look 
ont, Here, my man,” raising his voice, “ get 
yourself some supper,” and Gerald slipped a coin 
into the lounger’s hand. 

The man touched his ragged cap. “Thank you, 
sir,” he said earnestly ; “you are a real gentle- 
man and no mistake,” and he slouched off. 

Horace laughed. “That’sa cheap compliment, 
Gerald, but I wonder what the rogue’s game really 
is; I have half-a-mind to find out.” 

Was it chance or fate, that led Gerald to seize 
his friend’s arm, and turn laughingly away? He 
had performed a trifling action, merely provided 
a fellow-creature with a night’s food and shelter, 
and yet had he not prevented Horace from follow- 
ing his caprice, that one act would have saved him 
untold misery. At that moment he stood, as it 
were, at the parting of the ways ; on theo: e hand 
safety ; on the other destruction ; and he blindly 
chose the latter. One is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that we mortals, after all, are but the veriest 
playthings of fortune. 

Gera'd walked home, thinking deeply over 
Merton’s statements, but little dreaming that the 
ragged stranger he had befriended held the for- 
tunes of his family in the hollow of his hand. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. .Lercu did not appear at breakfast on the 
morning following his son’s return. He sent a 
message to, the effect that he was unwell, and 
would breakfast in his own room. Almost un- 
consciously Marie glanced at her brother, and 
found that he was looking at her. To each the 
same thought had occurred, though neither 
cared to shape itinto words, Was Mr. Leigh for 
some unknown reason nvt desirous of meeting his 
son ? 

Marie broke the silence. ‘Did you notice 
Gerald, how greatly poor papa has altered? To 
me he scarcely seems the same man.” 

Gerald nodded silently, and the girl continued 
“ He did not, I expect, give you any information 
last night ?” 

“No, but after he retired, I went down to the 
club, and luckily met with Merton. By the way 
Marie, I always thought Horace was an ardent 
admirer of yours.” 

The girl blushed a rosy red, “ Never mind 
that now, dear; tell me what information you 
gathered from Mr. Merton ; he is, I know, a very 
shrewd observer, and has such a host of connec- 
tions, that very little of importance escapes him.” 

Gerald smiled gloomily, “I trust some of his 
friendshave misled him in this case,” he answered, 
“though I fear his suspicions are not far from 
the truth.” 

In her eagerness Marie jumped up. “Oh! 
Gerald,,’ she cried, “ do not keep me in suspense ; 
what is it he is afraid of ¢” 

The girl was strangely excited. Loving her 
father with a deep devotion, his changed habits 
of the last few weeks had affected her painfully, 
and in her ignorance of the world she had begun 
to harbour all sorts of wild conjectures. 

Gerald’s reply, therefore, came as an actual re- 
lief to her over-taxed mind, and lifted a heavy 
load from her heart. 

“Tf Merton’s idea is correct,” he said, “and I 
am inclined to share his views, our father has got 
mixed up in some risky speculation which may 
cost him a good deal to get out of, especially as he 
knows very little about stocks and shares, On 
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the other hand, if the affair turns out a success, 
which, as he is evitently &cting in concert with 
Mr. Stormont, is not unlikely, he may double his 
fortune. Anyhow, its only a monetary transac- 
tion, so you need not bother your little brain 
about it. With our father it is different. He 
has probably been over-persuaded, and the 
novelty of the situation has unsettled him. Now 
to men like Nesbitt and Mr. Stormont, these 
matters are meat and drink ; they live on them, 
and that reminds me I have one or two letters 
to write, and then I'll call and pay my respects to 
Esther.” 

He kissed her affectionately, bade her dismiss 
the whole #ffair from her mind, and went off to 
his own room to smoke a pipe and think over the 
situation. In his own mind he had no doubt 
that he had accurately divined his father’s con- 
-- though the motive puzzled him consider- 
ably. 

Mr, Leigh was essentially a safe man ; he had 
built up an ample fortune by a steady application 
to lezitimate business, and it seemed so foreign 
to his nature to embark in anything of a risky 
character, that Gerald was altogether puzzled. 

Presently, as the young fellow sat, dreamily 
watching the grey smoke-wreaths curling upwards 
he remembered his sister’s remark the previcus 
evening, that Nesbitt was in love with Esther, 
thongh he would have laughed at the idea of 
tracing any connection between that fact—if fact 
it were—an‘ his father’s strange behaviour. At 
the time, he paid but little attention to the state- 
ment; now, however, it returned again and 
again with strange persistency. 

“Pshaw!” he said at length, “I am growing 
childish. What if the fellow does love her? 
Who could help loving her, with her beautiful 
face and bonny wirsome ways?” 

Suddenly his face grew ashen white, and his 
heart turned sick with fear, for a terrible thought 
had flashed across his mind. Suppose—no, he 
would not suppose, he would thrust the notion 
away from him, anywhere out of sight, it would 
drive him mad to harbour such a thought. He 
got up and paced the room with quick, irregular 
ste 


ps. 
Good heavens ! what a fool he had been to give 


himself such a fright! As though the thing 

could be possible! He would go now, this very 

instant and see her ; perhaps she had heard of his 

—- and was even now waiting to welcome 
im. 

He took his hat and went out hurriedly, as 
though unwilling to lose a single second more. 
Presently, however, his steps slackened ; it would 
never do to rush into Esther’s presence in this 
excited state, and he smiled at his own eagerness. 
He stopped to speak to one or two people, whom 
he knew, and just as he paused at the corner of 
the street leading to his club, he felt a hand on 
his shoulder, and turning round saw his God- 
father, Sir Thomas Braund. 

“ Back again then, Gerald,” exclaimed the latter 
heartily. “I almost thought you were gone for 
good, thistime. Are you in any particular hurry?” 

“No!” 

* That’s right, I want to have a talk with you. 
Who is this Lancelot Nesbitt you have pitch- 
forked into the City ?” 

Gerald started. 

“Upon my word,” he answered somewhat im- 
patiently, ‘I don’t know. I rescued him from 
drowning down at Cazedon, and gave him a letter 
of introduction to my father. I gathered from 
hhis remarks that he was an American speculator, 
but in truth I know nothing about him or his 
affairs, Why do you ask?” 

“A long time ago, my boy, I believe I pro- 
mised to look after you, give you good advice, 
and all that sort of thing. and I want to put you 
on your guard. Unfortunately, you know your 
father and I quarrelled long since, so I cannot 
speak to him, but Ido not like the way he is 
getting entangled with that fellow and Reuben 
Stormont. One pigeon between two hawks, 
Gerald, my boy, stands a good chance of being 
plucked. | Give him a hint, will you? Ah ! there 
is Stormont, are you going to stop?” 

“Yes, I wish to speak to him, but do not fear, 
I will remember your warning and act upon it— 





unless,” he muttered to himself “it be not 
already too late.” 

Sir Thomas gave him an expressive nod, and 
hurried off ; he had no great regard for Reuben 
Stormont, nor desire for his company. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stormont,’’ exclaimed 
Gerald, as Esther’s father came up. ‘ This is a 
pleasure I scarcely expected, though I intended 
calling at your house. Esther, I trust, is well.” 


Mr. Stormont put up his gold-rimmed eye-’ 


glasses, and stared stonily at the speaker. . 

“ Yes,” he said deliberately, ‘my daughter is 
quite well. I fear, however, you will not find 
her at home, though I may be mistaken. But 
you will excuse me, will you not? I have an 
important engagement that must be kept ;” 
and before Gerald recovered frum his surprise, he 
was gone. 

The young man walked on slowly, his brain 
perplexed afresh by this frigid reception. What 
did it al! mean? he asked himself wonderingly. 
Was this a proof of the accuracy of his sister's 
statement? Could it be true that Esther’s love 
was already slipping from his possessiun? He 
touched lightly the precious missives he always 
carried with him, and the action, simple though 
it was, made him realise the folly of his 
momentary suspicion. No; whatever calamity 
fate held in store for bim, Esther, he felt sure, 
would remain true to her plighted troth. 

Meanwhile, he had reached the house; and 
sending in his card, was ushered into:the draw- 
ing-room, where presently he was joined by 
Esther and her mother. 

Had a doubt still lingered in his mind, it 
would have been banished by one glance at the 
girl’s face. A vivid blush mantled her beautiful 
features, and a joyous light leaped into her eyes, 
as he entered the room. 

“Oh, Gerald,” she said presently, “what a 
surprise you have prepared for us! I thought 
you were still at Cazedon. I will scold Marie for 
keeping her news so secret ; she never breathed 
a word,” 

“ Do not blame Marie,” the young fellow said 
lightly ; “she knew nothing about it until the 
cab stopped at the door. By the way,” turning 
to the elder lady, “‘I met Mr. Stormont on my 
way ; he scarcely expected I should find you at 
home.” : 

“No, we intended to go out, but Esther is 
ne so abominably lazy, that we rarely get 
off.”” 
“The truth is,” exclaimed the girl merrily, 
“ papa exhausts all the energies of the family. 
You have no idea how energetic he has become 
since he met Mr. Nesbitt. Oh, I was delighted 
when papa brought him home. I made him tell 
me all about it; and he described those horrid 
rocks, and the waves, and the peuple standing on 
the shore, so vividly that it seemed quite real. 
Fancy saving @ man’s life in that way, Gerald ! 
I should be so proud if I were you.” 

The girl’s enthusiasm was so genuine that 
Gerald’s face flushed with pleasure ; and he was 
about to make some reply, when Mrs. Stormont 
interrupted,— 

“ And how strange that my husband should 
have met with him in the train! It seems 
almost like a special providence” — Gerald 
groaned inwardly—“ for my husband says he is 
extremely clever, and I am sure he makes 
himself very agreeable—dces he nut, Esther ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, I think he is a very nice, well- 
mannered young man, and vastly entertaining ; 
but never mind Mr. Nesbitt now—Gerald, you 
will stay to luncheon ?” 

“ Certainly, Esther, of course Gerald will 
stay,” echoed Mra. Stormont; and the young 
fellow, nothing loth, readily acquiesced, 

Mr. Stormont evidently was vot expected to 
put in an appearance; and in Esther's society 
Gerald’s spirits mounted so high that, when he 
bade the ladies farewell, he had half forgotten 
the etockbroker’s strange behaviour and his own 
fears, His fit of despondency had worn off, and 
he was prepared to look the future steadily in 
the face. 

On one point he was determined. Averee as 
he felt to interfering, he would, if possible, get 
some explicit declaration from his father at the 
very first opportunity. 





After dinner, Marie, to whom he confided his 
intentions, pleaded a headache and withdrew ; 
and Gerald induced his father to accompany him 
to the smoking-room. 

The introduction of the business proved more 
awkward than he had anticipated ; but at length 
he said, as if casually,— 

“TI suppose Mr. Nesbitt brought you my 
note ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ OF course, you understood I knew nothing 
about him, that he was merely a chance 
acquaintance, whom I thought you might 
assist ?” 

“Oh, he did not require my assistance; he 
came here as Stormont’s friend.” 

Gerald whistled softly. 

“ Does it not seem injudicious,” he exclaimed, 
“for Mr. Stormont to give his confidence to a 
perfect stranger ?” 

“Oh, trust Stormont; he never makes a 
mistake. He has used the fellow to some 
purpose, I can tell you.” 

“ At any rate, I am glad it is Mr. Stormont, 
and not you, who has confided in him. There 
are some ugly stories afloat.” 

Mr. Leigh turned pale, and his lips twitched 
nervously, 

“ About Nesbitt?” he said. ‘ Do not believe 
them ; it’s pureenvy. The man has a perfect 
genius for business. Do you think he could 
deceive Stormont ?” 

“T can only repeat the opinion of others,” 
Gerald answered firmly, “that he is a deaigning 
knave ; and, for my own part, I would not trust 
him with a penny.” 

Mr. Leigh made no reply to his son’s remark, 
only he muttered to himself, as if uncon- 
sciously,— 

“ It cannot be true, it wouid be too terrible ;” 
and presently rising, he exclaimed feebly, “ My 
boy, you have given me an awful shock. I 
cannot say more now, I must go to my room and 
think ; but Heaven grant, for your sake and 
Marie’s, that I have not been mistaken.” 

He walked to the door with unsteady feet, and 
Gerald, without a word, led him to his own 
room. 

There could be no further room for doubt ; it 
was evident that, for some mysterious reason, 
father had become deeply involved in Lancelot 
Nesbitt’s financial schemes. 


CHAPTER YV. 


“To make hay while the sun shines” is a 
proverb that, under various guises, does duty in 
many climes ; and Lancelot Nesbitt, as he lolled 
back in his luxurious chair in Maughan-street, on 
the night succeeding Gerald’s return, was a 
splendid example of its wisdom. 

Taking the cigar from between his lips, he 
glanced round his well-appointed room with an 
air of approval. 

Lancelot was a man of luxurious ideas, The 
thick, soft Turkey carpet which deadened the 
sound of one’s footsteps, the richly-upholstered 
furniture, the costly hangings, the luxurious 
lounge, the magnificent chandelier, with its glit- 
tering pendants, the pictures in their massive 
gilt frames—all these thinzs pleased him. 

Some men are born with an instinctive appre- 
ciation of luxury and comfort, and Lancelot was 
one of these. They were to him an outward and 
visible sign of a good social status, of the power 
of wealth, before which he bowed himself down 
and worship; ed, as in uhe presence of a deity. 

On this particular evening he was in the 
highest spirits. He had fought a hard fight ; he 
had played a desperate and ri-ky game, and 
unless something in the nature of a miracle 
intervened, success was assured to him. 

But Lancelot had very little faith in miracles, 
and although he never made the cowmon mis- 
take of being over-confident, he yet felt that he 
might justly congratulate himself on the results 
of his schemes. At least, he might safely indulge 
in a well-earned rest, and he sipped his wine 
with an air of quiet satisfaction. 

Since the night of his introduction to our 
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reader, his appearance had improved wonder- 
fully. He wore a general air of prosperity, and 
it suited him. His clothes were fashionably cut 
and in good taste; a heavy gold guard crossed 
his vest, and a diamond ring glittered on his 
finger. Fortune, perhaps as a recompense for 
her recent scurvy trick, was evidently dealing 
very graciously with the naturalized American ; 
and Lancelot accepted the gifws of the fickle 
dame, not vaingloriously, perhaps, but with the 
feeling that they were the due rewards of his 
own peculiar merit. 

Thus far, indeed, everything had prospered 
with him. Already he was the trusted adviser 
and confidant of one whom, rightly or wrongly, 
men judged to be the craftiest and most unscrupu- 
lous of British speculators, Certainly, as yet, 
his share had been but the jackal’s pickings, but 
shortly he would bein a position to hunt on 
equal terms, and the prospect exhilarate’d him. 
He was not generally given to castle-building, 
but for once his thoughts got beyond control. 

It was truly a tempting vision that his imagi- 
nation pictured. He saw himself the owner of 
an enormous fortune, a princely estate, and last, 
though not least, he saw Esther Stormont presi- 
ding at his table, attracting everyone by her beau- 
tiful face, and winsome manner. 

So completely was he absorbed in his reverie 
that someone twice knocked loudly at the door 
hefere he answered, and a trim, neat servant 
maid appeared. 

“Tf you please Mr. Nesbitt,” she said hesita- 
tingly, “ there is a person downstairs who wishes 
to see you, and wili not go away.” 

Never a breath of suspicion crossed his mind, as 
the girl made her statement, never once did he 
dream how rude a shock was already threatening 
his airy fabrics. 

“Tam afraid, Lizzie,” he said with a smile, 
‘' your definition is a just a trifle vague. A person, 
you know, is a term which covers a wide area. 
What is it—for as yet I do not even know the 
sex —like, this persistent visitor, who remaius ob- 
durate even to your blandishments ?” 

“ Well, sir,” the girl responded quickly, “the 
person is a men, and I have shut the hali-door 
an his face, lest he should take a fancy to the 
things hanging up inside.” 

Lancelot laughed aloud. 

"You have really a genius for description, 
Lizzie ; there is nothing vague about that. Tell 
him I am engaged, particularly engaged, and 
cannot see him. You may add that 1 have no 
loose cash about me, absolutely none, not even a 
peony piece,” and he laughed again. 

The girl withdrew, and Lancelot, dismissing 
the subject from his mind, resettled himeelf in 
his chair, but presently the servant returned, 
bearing in her hand a scrap of dirty paper. 

“Twas obliged to come back,” she said with a 
frightened air, “the man swore dreadfully, and 
told me to give you this,” and she harded him 
the paper. 

Laneelot took it with reluctance; he was 
beginning to feel annoyed at this interruption, 
bet though outwardly he remained calm and 
composed, a single vlarce at its contents made 
him feel sick and faint. Here was an unexpected 
checkmate, when he thought the game was in 
his ewn hands. 

His brain whirled, and making a strong effort 
to collect himself, he said with a laugh,— 

“Why didn’t the fool send up his name at 
firat ? It’s all right, Lizzie, it’s a man I employed 
to procure me +ome private information. Let 
him come up, though he might have waited 
ustil the morning.” 

When the girl had gone Lancelot looked anxi- 
ously at his reflection in the glass, The colour 
had returned to hix cheeks, his eyes were bright 
and unclouded, and his mouth hard and firm. 

“ So far good,” he murmured, “the slightest 
trace of fear will undo everything. Coolness 
and confidence are the watchwords.” * 

involuntarily his thoughts drifted back to the 
Devonshire Bay, with its grim rocks, and wild, 
howling waves, when he stood face to face with 
death and made no murmur. In his extremity 
then he had found a friend, with strong arms and 
an iren will who had pulled him out of the very 
jaws of destruction; now his case was equally 





desperate, and he must fight it alone, but he did 
not despair. 

Presently he heard the sound of .approaching 
footsteps; the door was pushed open, and his 
unwelcome visitor entered the room. 

During the course of his chequered career 
Lancelot had been placed in many delicate situa- 
tions, and had long since gained perfect control 
over his features. 

Rising from his chair, he gazed at the intruder 
with well-simulated astonishment. 

“ Now, my man,” he said harshly, “ what have 
you to say to me that affecis Mr. Stormont, for I 
gather from your scrawl that your information 
relates to that gentleman.” 

For a time the stranger made no reply ; he was 
busily engaged in examining the room with a 
critical, but apparently admiring air. 

The two men presented a striking contrast 
Lancelot, sleek and prosperous, harmouvized com- 
pletely with his surroundings—the other, well ! 
a less fastidious critic than the American might 
with truth have regarded him as an unpleasant 
object. 

He was ragged and dirty; he had taken off 
his shaggy cap, revealing a tangle of coarse, un- 
kempt hair. His threadbare clothes were patched 
and darned with all kinds of oddly-assorted 
materials, while his dilapidated boots could have 
served but as a sorry potection to his feet. 
Hunger and want had pinched his face, and left 
it wan and haggard; but his eyes gleamed 
brightly, and their expression did not belie the 
firm, resolute chin, Hg appeared in fact to be 
what is commonly called an ugly customer to 
tackle. 

Having completed his leisurely survey of the 
apartment, he transferred his attention to Lan- 
celot, and stared at that gentleman from tup to 
toe. 

Next advancing to the fireplace he looked 
carefully at his own reflection, and as if the per- 
formance afforded him intense amusement, burst 
into a loud laugh. 

Meanwhile, Lancelot had been rapidly revolving 
in his mind his own plan of action. 

His first idea had proved a failure, and he was 
quite wise enough to abandon it. He had made 
a bad move, but it need not sacrifice his game, 
he would wait fcr his adversary to begin. 


Presently the stranger moved towards the 


cigar- box. 

“You are not very hospi‘able, Mr. Nesbitt,” he 
said; “if you were my guest I should say ‘Try 
a smoke, old fellow.’ ” 

‘“* Perhaps you would like a little brandy to 
keep it company,” Lancelot remarked sneeringly, 
aud he pointed to the decanter, 

“That’s better. I thought you had forgotten 
your manners; now I begin to be more comfort- 
able,” and pouring out a glass of brandy he 
coolly seated himself and lit a cigar. Then as if 
the joke struck him afresh, he rose and took 
another peep at the mirror. 

“Now, who would think,” he exclaimed medi- 
tatively, “to look at me, that I had discovered 
a gold mine!” 

“Judging from appearances it does not pay a 
brilliaut dividend.” 

“No?” with an impressive gesture ; “here I 
am homeless, ragged, and hungry ; I’ve oly had 
one mral this week, when a kind-hearted swell 


gave me a shilling—and yet for the last. fortnight. 


I've had my pick as it were, right on top of a 
gold-mine !” 
- * Then this gold mine is in London ?” laughed 
Lancelot carelexsly. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the stranger reflectively, 
“ this London is a mighty eurivus place. Some- 
times you find gold mines, sometimes,” with a 
pecul ar glance at his companion, “silver mines, 
bat mostly, [ think, cold stones and hard crusts.” 

Lancelot was becoming impatient. Recognizing 
that he had either to fight or te treat with this 
man, he resolved to make a beginning, so lazily 
blowing a cloud of smoke into the air, he said— 

“ Now, look, Dick Carter, the sooner you stop 
that tomfoolery the sooner I shall learn what it 
is you want.” 

“There,” exclaimed the other, still addressing 
himself, “ That’s just what I expected all along. 
What I said was, “ Give him time, Dick, my boy. 





Just at first he'll hardly know you in that precious. 
toggery, but he’s wonderfully cute is Lemuel ’— 
oh! I beg pardon, I’m sure, but the old name 
seems more familiar—*‘ and he’ll recognise his old 
partner |” 

Lancelot winced, but he answered calmly, 
“ What is it you want?” 

“Want!” echoed the other with sudden 
fierceness, “I want money—money for food, and 
clothes, and lodgings.” 

“Why not add drink? Dick, that’s worth all 
the rest to you.” 

Dick Carter glowered sullenly. “Nol” he 
said, “ Lemuel—if you're counting on that, you 
are mistaken ; see my glass is still nearly full. 
Besides I have come across a good thing, and I’m 
not going to throw a chance away. Listen to 
me, Lem ; I'm going to be a gentleman ; not a 
real tip-top swell like you, but I’m going to have 
fine clothes, and live well, and always have money 
in my pocket. I've been knocked about a good 
bit lately, and I’m going to settle down,” 

“Oa the proceeds of your gold mine ?” 

“ Yes! prosperity has dulled your wits a trifle, 
Lemuel. Don’t you understand? You are my 
gold mine.” 

“That's it, eh! You propose to levy black- 
mail?” 

“ Call it what you please,” answered the other 
doggedly, “as I look at it, the care ie this We 
are both scoundrels, though you are much the 
cleverer one,” and he waved his hand towards 
the costly articles that adorned the room. ‘‘Now, 
what I intend is, that while you prey upon 
society, I will prey upon you.” 

Even in the midst of his anxiety, Lancelot 
fairly laughed ‘at the fellow’s audacity. “A 
delightful arrangement truly,” said he, “ but 
what if I object.” 

“You won’t object,” answered Dick contemp- 
tuously, “for the best of all possible reasons ; 
you dare not.” 

Lancelot leaned back with half-clored eyea, 
thinking deeply. He was not the man to blink 
disagreeable facts, and he faced this one steadily. 
Presently he looked up, and Dick Carter, watch- 
ing him narrowly knew, that for good or ill, his 
resolution was taken. 

“I have listened patiently, Dick,” he said, with 
deliberation, “to your remarks, and I am going 
to try and imitate your admirable frankness. 
First, however, let me make one trifling correc- 
tion. Your memory must have served you 
falsely when you said I should not dare to object. 
That, however, is a detail, let us get to the real 
business. To a certain extent I am in your 
power—that is to say, you can spoil my schemes, 
and damage my future prospects. You perceive 
I am perfectly open with you. Having achieved 
that, your weapons are exhausted, for you will 
discover nothing that will place me within the 
power of the law. With you, my friend, matters 
are different. That Roden Brothers’ affair, 1 
believe, is still unsettled, and ought to provide 
you with board and lodgings for at least seven 
years. You do not like the subject! Well} 
we'll change it. Speaking frankly, I have no 
wish to drive you to extremities, aud am willing 
to make an arrangement with you; but it must 
be on my own terms. Accept or reject them as 
you please, I will not sbift one ha’r’s breadth.” 

“Speak out,” grumbled the other sulkily, 
“ what do you propose ?” 

“ On the understanding that for the next three 
months you preserve strict si!ence concerning my 
affairs, I will give you five pounds a week. At 
the end of that time, but not before, either of us 
shall be at liberty to reconsider the arrange- 
ment.” 

“ Give me the first instalment, Lem,” answered 
the other, “‘ and I'll go.” 

Lancelot counted five sovereigns into the out- 
stretched hand, and opened the door. 

“Good night, Dick,” he said, pleasantly, “I 
can trust you to keep your word, because,” and 
he lowered his voice, “ I!have the whip hand, and 
don’t forget it.” 

When his visitor had departed, Lancelot poured 
himself out a glass of brandy and drank it quickly. 
“Ugh,” he said, with a shudder, “ that’s an awk- 


| ward business well settled, In three months I 
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shall be old Stormont’s son-in-law, and Dick may 
do his worst.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


One result of Dick Carter’s visit was, that it 
hurried Lancelot’s plans, Standing, as he did, 
upon the brink of a volcano, which might bur-t 
into flames at any moment, was decidedly unplea- 
sant, and he determined to effect his purpose as 
speedily as possible, 

Another matter troubled him too ; people were 
beginning to ask troublesome questions. The 
extent of Mr. Stormont’s speculations had long 
been a subject for comment, but since Lancelot’s 
advent, they had increased enormously, and 
according to rumour, some of these later tran- 
sactions were of a decidedly shady character. 

To this in itself Lancelot did not object, since 
it tended to throw Mr. Stormont more than ever 
into his power, but on the other hand it brought 
the American into greater prominence than for 
the moment he desired, 

He had nob called on Mr. Leigh since Gerald’s 
returo, but the young men bad met at the club, 
where Lancelot renewed his protestations of 
gratitude, which his companion accepted at their 
true worth, 

Gerald meanwhile found matters becoming 
more and more uncomfortable. Every day his 
father went into the city, and returned at night 
worn and harassed, alike in mind and body. It 
was pitiful to watch the deepening of the lives in 
his face, and the constant look of anxiety in his 
eyes. 

Once Gerald attempted to turn the conversa- 
tion towards Lancelot Nesbitt’s financial schemes, 
but the elder man checked him. “It is useless, 
my boy,” he said, “I understand your meaning, 
but if you please, we will not discuss the subject. 
No amount of talking will undo what has been 
done for good or ill,” and Gerald had to be 
content. 

One evening, just as they were sitting down to 
dinner, a letter which bad been brovght by a 
special messenger, arrived for Mr. Leigh. 

The old man took it in his hand, and turning 
it round, looked at the adress, ‘ Dear me,” he 
exclaimed musingly, “I seem to ‘know this 
writing, it has a strangely familiar appearance,” 
and opening the envelope, he added with a start, 
“why it is from Braund !” 

At the last remark Gerald glanced anxiously 
at his father. The two men he knew had once 
been firm friends, but an unhappy quarrel 
originating in some trifling matter, had never 
beea made up, although the worthy knight had 
upon several occasions expressed a desire for a 
: econciliation. 

Gerald guessed instinctively that something 
unusual had taken place, and a sentiment of 
impending calamity seized him as his father 
vegan to read the note. ; 

Marie, too, realised the significance of the 
event, and her eyes sought Gerald’s with a look 
of apprehension. 

Meanwhile Mr. Leigh was perusing the letter 
with a dazed expression. Twice he went through 
it without appearing to grasp its import. Then 
he looked with a beseeching air upon his children, 
and fell helplessly forward, with a feeble moan. 

They raised him tenderly, and Marie kissed the 
poor wan face, and called on him again and again 
with loving words to answer her ; but the stricken 
man made no reply, only occasionally he uttered 
a half-inarticulate cry of anguish. 

“Take care of the letter, Marie,” Gerald whis- 
pered ; “it contains bad news, and send someone 
for Dr. McCarthy. Let Mrs. Brooks come to 
me.” 

Marie nodded silently, and, with one loving 
look at her father, turned and hastened away. 

They carried him to his own room and placed 
him in bed, and Gerald sat by his side chafing 
his han¢s, and searching eagerly in his face for a 
sign of recognition. 

The rick man lay quite motionless, and an on- 
looker might have thought he was dead, so quiet 
he was; save that now and again a low cry, like 
that of some stricken animal, passed his lips. 














with noiseless tread, Dr. McCarthy entered the 
room, He was a tall, portly man, of dignified 
appearance, and had attended the Leigh family 
for many years. 

Gerald rose as the doctor entered, and the 
latter, giving the young man’s hand a sym- 
pathetic clasp, proceeded to examine his patient. 

Turning round, he asked, ‘Has your father 
received some bad news ; some mental shock ?” 
and the latter whispered, “I fear so,” 

After concluding the examination, he motioned 
to Gerald, who followed him quietly, leaving 
Mrs. Brooke in charge of the unhappy sufferer. 

“Now, my boy,” exclaimed the physician, in 
kindly tones, and laying his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder, “ take me where we can have five 
minutes’ uninterrupted conversation,” and Gerald 
led him to the library. 

Dr. McCarthy’s face looked very serious, and 
his tones were grave and measured, “I am going 
to speak plainly,” he said, “ because I know you 
are a brave lad, and it is best you should learn 
the truth at once. I fear I can give you but 
little ground for hope. Your father has had a 
tremendous shock, and is in a state of total 
eollapse—-both mentally and bodily. There is a 
chance, a very slight one, that he may rally ; but 
it is so feeble that I scarcely know if I am right 
in alluding to it. At any rate, summon all your 
courage and prepare for the worst. He will lie 
in his present state for the next six hours, then, 
most likely, he will regain consciousness, and 
linger for a few days. If he were a younger man 
—but why speculate on the impossible. I will 
call in the morning; but, honestly, nothing 
medical skill can do will have the slightest 
effect.” 

Gerald thanked him in a low voice for his kindly 
sympathy, and, when he bad gone, sought his 
sister. 

Marie met him with eager, questioning eyes, 
and one glance at his face wld her al). “ Gerald,” 
she sobbed, “he will die, 1 can see it in your 
eyes”; then, ag a sudden suspicion flashed 
through her brain, she cried, “ Oh, my brother ! 
surely he is not “ 
“No,” he answered quickly, for the girl’s grief 
was pitiful to witness, “ he still lives, but, sister 
mine, you must be brave, for—for,” and his voice 
faltered, “ Dr. -MeCarthy has forbidden us to 
hope.” 

He took the poor sobbing girl tenderly in his 
arms, and kissed her tear-stained face, while 
Marie, resting her head on his breast, abandoned 
herself to a paroxysm of grief. He let her sub 
unchecked, for he knew it was best, though his 
heart ached at the sight of her despair. Presently 
she became calmer, and, slipping her hand in his, 
whispered, ‘‘ Let us go to him ; I will be braver 
now, but it is all so terrible.” 

Gerald suddenly remembered the letter which 
had produced such fatal results, and, standing 
there side by side, they read it together. It ran 
thus : 





“DAR ROBERT,— 

“Forgive my thus writing to you, but I 
do it in the most friendly spirit, and for the sake 
of old times, when you ard I, tru-ty comrades, 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the battle of life. 
I have just received private information which 
may affect you. Unformnately, it is impossible 
to doubt its accuracy. If you hold any shares in 
the Laugbing Valley silver mine, get rid of them 
at once, should such a course he still open. The 
whole affair is rotten from beginning to end. 
Don’t stay to think about our old quarrel now, 
but act immediately, for the sake.of the children. 
“Tom.” 


In the face of the terrible tragedy that had 
already occurred, they scarcely reali-ed the mag- 


The girl was right. Into the dying man’s eyes 
there gradually struggled the light of conscious 
ness, but the expression was so pitiful, so pa 
thetica!ly sad, that their hearts ached. 

Gerald leaned over the bedside and whispered 
tenderly, ‘Father, do you know us?” and the 
man moaned, ‘ My boy, my bonny boy! it was 
for your sake. I did it for you and Marie, 
They told me it must succeed, there was not the 
slightest risk of failure ; and, Reuben said, Esther 
would have a great fortune, out of all proportion 
to mine, and this would help to make matters 
more equal. Oh, my boy! I cared little for 
myself ; it was to secure your happiness, and, 
instead, I have ruined you. But Reuben will 
help you ; he will not forget that he owed hie 
start in life to me. Reubeu has always been my 
debtor, and he will be only too glad to repay now. 
Marie, my darling, kiss me, ard tell me I am 
forgiven, though, my pretty one, I have ruined 
ou.” 

The girl bent over, and kissed him passionately, 
“My poor father,” she sobbed ; “as thongh you 
needed to ask forgiveness from your own children. 
We know, Gerald and I, that you meant every- 
thing for the best, and it is not your fault thas 
you have fallen into the hands of wicked, design 
ing men. We do not fear poverty, my father, as 
long as you are spared to us,” and she kissed him 

again, with a sweet tenderness. 

Mr. Leigh smiled at her, with a look of grati 
tude. “You were ever good children,” he mur- 
mured, “and I have repaid you ill. May Heaven 
bless you, and have mercy on your unfortunate 
father.” His head fell back on the pillow, and 
he closed his eyes wearily. 

Presently, Dr. McCarthy entered the room, 
but there needed no physician’s skill to tell what 
was happening. Once Gerald glanced up, and 
the doctor bowed his head gravely, in answer to 
the implied question. “No, my bcy,” he said, 
in sywpathetic tones, “ prepare yourself for the 
worst. There is no hope ; your father is sinking 
fast.” 

Suddenly the sick man’s eyes unclosed, and ho 
recognised the doctor. ‘Ah! McCarthy,” he 
murmured, with a wan smile ; “this is beyond 
your province ; I have had my summons, and, 
were it not for those two, should be glad to go, 
for [am growing weary.” ‘Then he said softly, 
while a holy light illumined the worn face, “1 
am coming, my beloved—coming!” and the sor- 
rowing watchers knew that already his freed 
spirit was winging its flight to the eternal shores, 

Reverently they kissed the poor, tenantless 
clay, and then Gerald, taking his sister’s unre- 
sisting hand, led her silently away from the awful 
majesty of death. 





CHAPTER VIL 


Marie suffered herself to be conducted to her 
room, and there sat, dry-eyed and motionless, 
Tears, which on the previous day flowed go freely, 
now refused to come ; her head burned, and she 
was conscious of but one thing—her father was 
dead ! 

Allelse was swallowed up in that one thought, 
Her father, on whom she had lavished all the 
wealth of a motherless girl’s affection was lying 
still and cold in that other room. 

Never more would the kiudly eyes brighten 
with a loving smile at her approach ; never again 
wou!d she listen to his tender speech, nor feel the 
loving g a»p of that strong right hand. 

A solemn bush had fallen over the house— 
that vague and indefinable something which be- 
tokens the presence of deat. 

The sound of the door-bell penetrated into the 
girl's room, but she noticed it not, so absorbed 








nitude of this new calamity ; but Gerald hastily 
wrote a letter explaining matters to his father’s 
lawyer, and despatched it to his private residence. 
Then, with noiseless steps, they proceeded to the 
sick-room, where their father’s life was slowly 
ebbing away. 

All through the long night hours they watched 
him, but he never moved or spoke, till in the 
early dawn, Marie touched her bruther’s arm, and 


she was in the contemplation of her woe, 

The visitor was Godfrey Allen, the lawyer, and 
Gerald went to meet hia. 

“Good morning!” he began briskly. “On re- 
ceipt of your note I judged it best—but, dear me, 
surely -——” 

“ My father is dead,” interrupted the young 
man, quietly ; “ he died this morning. The fata) 
news you learned from my letter last nigh 








Presently the door was gently opened, an, 





whispered joyfully, *‘ Gerald, he recoguises us.” 


killed him.” 
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The lawyer's face gave evidence of a genuine 
sorrow. 

Mr. Leigh and he had been personal friends for 
many years, and the information ‘that his old 
associate was no more unnerved him. 

But there was another matter which lent an 
added gravity to his features. Though of late he 
had not been fully cognizant of Mr. Leigh’s busi- 
ness transactions, he knew enough to be filled 
with anxiety and alarm. 

For a time he stood hesitating. It seemed 
barbarous to open the subject just then ; but in 
face of Sir Thomas Braund’s letter he felt he 
must act at once. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “the task is not a 
pleasant one, but necessity forces me. Coupling 
my own knowledge with the contents of Sir 
Thomas Braund’s note, I fear that your father’s 
affairs are in a very critical state, and for your 
sake and hisit is necessary that they should be 
immediately inquired into, All his investments 
have left my hands, and if he really has entrusted 
them to the Stormont: Nesbitt firm, the sooner 
they are realised the better.” 

Gerald sighed wearily. 

“You will not misunderstand me, Mr. Allen, 
I know,” he said. “ You were my father’s friend. 
You have acted as his legal adviser for many 
years, and anything that can be done upon his 
behalf or mine you will do I am certain. For 
myself I know little of business matters,.and for 
the present, at least, I cannot enter into them. 
Any papers that it may be necessary for me sign 
I will sign, and later, when my poor father’s 
remains have been committed to the grave, you 
shall tell me what you have discovered.” 

Mr. Allen bowed, 

“Your trust is not ill-placed,” he said, “‘ what- 
ever man can do shall be done ;” and he bade the 
young man farewell with evident emotion. 

“*'Tis a grievous business,” he muttered, as he 
took his departure, “I greatly fear there will not 
bea penny for the lad. That Laughing Valley 
mine would swallow scores of larger fortunes 
than poor Leigh’s ;” and he proceeded to make 
very strong remarks concerning Reuben Stor- 
mont. ‘At all events,” he concluded, more 
cheerfully, “ they cannot touch the girl’s money ; 
that at least is safe.” 

Meanwhile one sentence of the dying man’s 
‘ran in Gerald’s head, and afforded some clue to his 
father’s action. ‘Esther would have a large 
fortune.” 

Little by little he began to understand the 
matter more clearly. He guessed instinctively 
that Mr. Stormont had offered some opposition 
to the proposed marriage on the ground of dis- 
parity of fortune, aid that his father had been 
tempted to engage in speculation in order to in- 
crease his wealth. If so, but he dared not pur- 
sue the subject any further, and he banished it 
resolutely from his mind. 

_At the time when Mr. Allen, after his inter- 
view with Gerald, was being driven to his office, 
Horace Merton was hurrying post-haste to his 
club, Several men were already there, and were 
eagerly discussing some important news. 

“Have you heard the rumour, Merton ?” asked 
‘one, catching sight of Horace, 

“No! what is it?” 

“That American fellow has come to grief at 
last. Half-a-dozen of his companies are tumbling 
down “like a pack of cards, I wonder what 
Stormont thinks of his protéyé now. I am afraid 
it spells ruia to a great many poor beggars.” 

“LE you are discussing the Laughing Valley 
mine,” said another, who had just entered, “it 
spells more than ruin to one man. They say 
Ro: ert Leigh has shot himself, Polson told me, 
coming down, and he had it, I think, from Dr. 
Met ‘arthy, who was called in.” 

Merton's face flushed scarlet. 

“Tdon’t believe it,’ he cried, “ Robert Leigh 
was not that kind of man; more probably the 
news killed him.” 

“At all events he is dead,” answered the other ; 
and Merton, putting on his bat, left the room 
in his own mind he felt sorely afraid that the 
report of Mr. Leigh's death was true, but he 
would see for himself. Perhaps he might be of 
some assistance, 

Geiald received him sadly. 





“You have heard the news?” he said, and 
Horace listened gravely while his friend briefly 
related what had occurred. 

Presently Horace said,— 

“ Let me help you, Gerald. I know something 
of these things, and my experience may prove 
useful.” 

Gerald thanked him sincerely, but explained 
that Mr. Allen had already been, and that he had 
given him full power to do whatever he considered 
best. 

There was another question burning on Horace’s 
tongue, though he only found courage to put it 
as he was going away. 

“And your sister, Marie,” he asked, “ how does 
she bear it ? the blow must be terrible to her.” 

Gerald glanced keenly at the speaker. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “the shock is a fearful 
one both for her and me, Marie is in her room, 
and refuses to be comforted.” 

Horace grasped his friend’s hand and bade him 
farewell, with the secret intention of obtaining an 
interview with the lawyer, and afterwards at- 
tempting to ferret out the real history of Mr. 
Leigh’s ruin. 

On the morning succeeding the funeral Godfrey 
Allen called again, and his looks were graver even 
than before. 

After the usual interchange of courtesies 
Gerald plunged into the subject. 

“Your face tells me,” he said, quietly, “that 
you are the bearer of ill news ; but you will find 
me prepared to hear the worst. Only do not at 
present enter into details. Give me a broad 
outline of your discoveries, it will simplify 
matters, And, first and foremost I presume, 
my father died a ruined man?” 

The lawyer inclined his head gravely. 

“With no hope of recovering any of his pos- 
sessions ?”” 

“That also I am afraid is correct. I have 
been carefully through your. father’s papers, and 
as far as I can judge everything will be involved 
in the general wreck. To this statement there is 
happily one exception. Miss Leigh’s property, 
inherited from her mother, and which at the 
present time is worth about three hundred a year, 
cannot of course be touched. That is hers abso- 
lutely ; but beyond that I fear nothing will 
escape. As I mentioned previously, your father 
sold out all his safe investments, realising all the 
ready money he possibly could, and I find now 
that every penny went to bolster up these flimsy 
schemes, negotiated by Reuben Stormont and 
his American confederate.” 


“Then,” the young man interrupted, “they | 


are all ruined together ?” 

The lawyer did not attempt to conceal the 
amazemement which this remark excited. 

“My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “you do not 
suppose these precious scoundrels kept their own 
worthless shares? Having once mavufactured a 
market, they promptly sold out, leaving their 
helpless dupes to shift for themselves.” 

“But Reuben Stormont was my father’s 
friend ; surely, he would not have plotted his 
ruin |!” 

Again the lawyer smiled. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “I do not attempt to 
fathom Mr. Stormont’s designs; I only state 
facts. All these schemes were hopeless from the 
beginving, and Mr. Stormont knew it. That he 
induced your lamented father to invest his 
money in them I know from my own personal 
experience ; that they resulted in his death, and 
your own ruin, we are both aware. Those are 
the facts; it is for you to put your own 
interpretation upon them. We must not forget 
that Mr. Stormont did not act alone; indeed, 
speaking for myself, I should be inclined to give 
his confederate the major portion of the credit.” 

At the lawyer's last words Gerald remembered 
his sister’s remark, on his return from Cazedon, 
and the scales fell from his eyes. Instantly he 
perceived the whole working of the vile con- 
spiracy. A ruined man would be no fit suitor 
for the daughter of the wealthy stockbroker, and 
it was his ruin, not his father’s, he understood 
clearly now, that his secret rival had been 
working to secure. 

He thought of the terrible night on the 
Devonshire cliffs. Ouce more, in imagination, he 





breasted the angry waves, and toiled painfully 
through the boiling surf; and this was his 
reward—his father dead, and he himself deprived 
alike of love and fortune. 

And there was no hope! From the very first 
he recognized that. For his own honour’s sake 
he must release Esther from her promise. He 
had forgotten the lawyer, who was watching him 
narrowly ; he had even forgotten the man who 
had dealt him this cruel blow; he could only 
remember his darling’s bonny face, and think 
that he was about to lose her for ever. Not that 
he faltered in his determination for an instant. 
He would go that very evening to her house, and 
carry his resolve into execution. 

Long after the lawyer left him, he sat there, 
white and silent, looking forward to his empty, 
lonely future, and wondering, in a dazed way, 
what sin he had committed, to have justified 
such a heavy punishment. 

He was interrupted in his reverie by Marie’s 
entrance. Her beautiful face still bore traces of 
her recent grief, but she bore herself bravely. 

Crossing the room, she laid her hand on her 
brother’s shoulcer with a caressing touch. 

“ Gerald,” she whispered gently, “have you 
learned the worst ?” 

He nodded gloomily. 

“ Yes, it is as we expected. With the excep- 
tion of your little fortune, we are beggared.” 

She threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him lovingly. 

“My poor boy,” she murmured, “I am so 
sorry for you.” 

The girl's heart divined the secret of her 
brother’s grief ; and when, in the evening, he 
quietly left the house, she knew intuitively that 
he was about to visit Esther for the last time. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Revsen STORMONT was in his own room, 
deeply immersed in a maes of intricate figures, 
when Gerald was announced, but he gave orders 
for him to be shown up immediately. 

“Tt is a nuisance,” the ran vee Oe grumbled 
to himself, “but it is a necessary evil, and the 
sooner the matter is over the better.” 

He greeted his visitor coldly, but pclitely, and 
then for some time there was an awkward 
silence. 

The young man broke the silence. 

“ Mr. Stormont,” he said, “it need not take 
many words to explain the object of my visit. 
In common with the rest of the world, you have 
heard of my poor father’s death, and the cause 
which led to it. It would be mere affectation to 
presume that you were ignornt how seriously he 
was involved in the companies which have 
recently failed, and therefore I need not say 
anything further than that he died a ruined 
man. That is all a matter of history, and I will 
not weary you with it; the reason of my 
presence here is a personal one. In happier 
days, when my father was a rich man, it was 
agreed that I should marry your daughter 
Esther. I need not tell you howI loved her, 
how all the happiness of my life was centred in 
her affection ; neither need I remind you that 
your daughter returned my love, and promised 
to be my wife. Those days have passed never to 
return, I stand before you ruined, and a 
beggar. Under these circumstances there is but 
one course to pursue—to release Esther from her 
engagement.” 

A sigh of relief escaped the stockbroker’s lips 
as he listened to the young man’s decision. 

“ Gerald, my boy,” he exclaimed, with appa- 
rent sincerity, “believe me, I am deeply grieved 
at what has occurred. I myself have been 
severely bitten, and have lost several thousands, 
though I was not so deeply involved as your 
father appears to have been. But, with regard 
to Esther, I am glad you have the sense to 
perceive that matters cannot remain on their old 
footing. Personally, I like you, and believe you 
would make her a good husband ; but there are 
other matters to be taken into consideration, and 
though it grieves me deeply, yet I must say that, 
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as things have turned out, your decision is a wise 
one.” 

“ You will permit me to bid Esther farewell, 
Mr. Stormont ?” 

** Certainly, my boy ; you will find her in the 
drawing-room, I believe. Her mother has a 
slight headache, and retired to her room imme- 
diately after dinner.” 

Gerald thanked him, and went slowly down- 
stairs, 

During the interview with Mr. Stormont, 
Esther, who had noted his arrival, sat, sick at 
heart, in the drawing-room, waiting avxiously 
for the sound of her lover’s footsteps. 

Already her father had thrown out several 
hints, which had set her pulse throbbing vio- 
lently ; but though she returned no answer, 
there arose in her heart a firm determination 
that, in spite of everything, she would remain 
true te her plighted troth. 

She had viewed with dismay the growth of 
the intimacy between the American and her 
father, and secretly dreaded the former’s increas- 
ing influence. 

Until quite recently she had not suspected 
Lancelot’s ultimate design ; but when she real- 
ized that this man, who owed his life to Gerald’s 
heroism, was planning deliberately to make her 
his wife, her scorn and indignation knew no 
bounds. 

And now her lover was coming to break off 
their engagement. 

She greeted him with a sad smile. She gazed 
at his handsome face, clouded by grief and 
sorrow, and recognized that he had come to say 
farewell. 

“ Esther, my beloved,” he said gravely, taking 
her fair, white hand in his, “I have a difficult 
task to perform. You have heard of my great 
loss—my father is dead, and I am a beggar. 
Mr. Allen, our lawyer, has been with me to-day, 
and from him [ learn that; after settling all 
claims against my father’s estate, there will be 
literally nothing left. Under these circum- 
stances there was but one honourable course to 
pursue. I have seen your father, and laid the 
case before him fairly. Esther, my darling,” he 
continued earnestly, “you understand me, ¢o 
you not ” 

For answer the girl laid her beautiful face on 
his shoulder, and sobbed bitterly. 

“ Gerald !”’ she cried, “‘ my brave, true-hearted 
lover, what is poverty or wealth to me, so that 
we are not parted? I care nothing for this 
money, of which you make so much ; besides, even, 
if you are poor, I am rich, my father has told me 
80 repeatedly.” 

A sad smile played over Gerald’s features, 

“ My darling,” he said, “ do you not cee that is 
the barrier. If you were poor, all might still be 
well with us. But you are arich man’s daughter. 
Do you think your father would consent to our 
marriage, or that I could ask him. No, Esther, 
believe me, though it breaks my heart to say so, 
we must part. I shall never cease loving you, 
darling. Of all fair women, you will ever be for 
me the fairest and the best ; but I cannot, I will 
not, drag you with me in my fall.” 

The girl made no reply, but she clung to him, 
with a half-frightened air. Presently, he stooped 
and kissed her fondly. “ Esther!” he whispered, 
with a breaking voice, “ do not make my task still 
harder. Look up! my darling, and kiss me for 
the last time!” 

She raised her face, all stained with tears, and 
he kissed her passionately, then releasing her, he 
whispered, “ Good-bye, sweet love ; some day I 
trust you may yet be happy.” 

She looked resolutely into his eyes, and said, 
“ Gerald, in the sweet days long past, you taught 
me to love you, and when, one starlit night last 
summer, you asked me to be your wife, there was 
not a happier girl under God’s sky. My speech 
may be unmaidenly ; I know not, but this I know, 
that until you tell me your love is dead I will not 
give you back your troth. Do you remember 
Gerald ? through weal or woe, we swore to be 
faithful to each other, while life lasted, and I am 
gcirg to keep my vow.” 





She kissed him fondly, and when, after one long 
last embrace he left her, she went straight to her 
father’s room. 

Mr. Stormont’s brow clouded when he noticed 
the traces of tears on his daughter's face, but he 
spoke lightly, 

“ Well Esther, my girl,” he said, “that is one 
disagreeable matter over. I must say the young 
man acted most honourably, though he knew, 
that under the altered circumstances, there was 
nothing else to be done. Dry your eyes, child, 
I'll warrant we shall soon find you a husband 
who will be better able to take care of his 
money than poor Gerald,” and he laughed good 
humouredly. 

“ Papa,” the girl answered, and there was no 
symptom of weakness or hesitation, in her voice, 
“T have come to repeat what I said to him. 
I do not wish to seem disrespectful, butit is best 
you should learn the truth. I will never give 

rald up. Nay, listen to me,” for Mr. Stor- 
mont interrupted angrily, ‘I have made my 
decision, and nothing will alter it.” 

“T am grieved, terribly grieved, to eause you 
& moment's displeasure, but it is only just you 
should know, that I will never marry any man 
save Gerald Leigh.” 

Reuven Stormont stared at his daughter in 
amazement. This opposition to his plans, c»m- 
ing, as it did, so unexpectedly, annoyed him, and 
he scarcely dared trust himself to speak. 

“Go to your room, child,” he exclaimed pre- 
sently, “ You are talking nonsense. To-morrow 
I trust you will be ashamed of this silly exhibi- 
tion,” 

The girl left the room quietly, and Reuben Stor- 
mont once more settled down to his work. It 
seemed that evening, however, as if he were 
fated to be interrupted, for he had but just taken 
up his pen, when a servant knocked at the door, 
and handed him a card. The stockbroker glanced 
at it impatiently, and a eight of the name did not 
add to his satisfaction. 

“ Horace Merton,” he muttered, “ what on 
earth can he want? Perhaps I had better see 
him ;” then aloud, “ Show the gentléman up.” 

Horace’s face, as he entered the room, wore an 
air of satisfaction, which his host did not fail to 
notice. 

“Good evening, Mr. Stormont,” he said, “I 
fear the time is a trifle awkward, but my business 
is pressing, and will not afford to wait. However, 
I will try not to detain you long, though I must 
warn you that my communication is of a start- 
ling character.” 

The stockbroker adjusted his glasses, and 
gazed blankly at Horace. “ Upon my word, Mr. 
Merton,” he exclaimed, “this is very extra- 
ordinary.” 

“Yes,” Horace asrented, “I admit it. The 
fact is, I have been investigating the affairs of the 
companies which ruined Robert Leigh, and have 
made an unpleasant discovery. You will be sur- 
prised to learn that your secreta'y, or partner, or 
whatever your American friend may be, is a 
thorough paced rogue and swindler. Yes, I know,” 
he continued pleasantly, as the other was about 
to speak, “the language is strong, but I am pre- 
pared to justify every word. Indeed, one con 
sideration alone, prevented my applying imme- 
diately for a warrant for his arrest. The one 
existing obstacle was yourself. Do not get angry, 
my dear sir ; you will acknowledge the force of 
my reasoning ina moment. Should I use the in- 
formation which a lucky accident has placed in 
my possession, a searching investigation must 
take place into the details of those unfortunate 
transactions with which you and he were jointly 
associated. Now, experience teaches me that 
a daring adventurer like Nesbitt will stick 
at nothing, and, forgive my hinting at such a 
thing, tut it seemed exceedingly probable, that 
he would endeavour to shield himself at your 
expense. This would defeat my object, of which, 
by the way, Gerald Leigh knows nothing.” 

“Neither doI,” remarked Mr, Stormont, dryly. 

Horace laughed. 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Pavut Harpy found his position as Lord 
Fane’s secretary even pleasanter than he had ex- 
pected. The peer was not a brilliantly clever 
man, in fact, his mental gifts were very average ; 
but he was kind-hearted almos) to a fault, and 
he spared no pains to make those about him 
happy. 

He had no son. His only daughter would one 
day inberit an ample fortune, and it was her 
parents’ great wish she should marry her cousin, 
who must succeed to both title and estates ; but 
Lord and Lady Fane were far too easy-.oing to 
attempt to coerce Hildred, who, in truth, reigned 
over them with autocratic sway. 

It was her suggestion that her father should 
engage a secretary, for Lord Fane was utterly 
unpractical, his corresp mdence accuwulited to 
a fearful extent before he troubled to answer a 
single letter, while the library was in great need 
of supervision, and there really was plenty of 
work at the Castle for an active, intelligent young. , 
man, 

Lady Fane had been dead against the arrange- 
ment—a very pretty woman still, in spire of her 
forty odd yesars—she had seen the inconvenient 
possibilities which had never occurred to either 
her husband or daughter. 

“ He will fall in love with Dreda just as you 
get used to him,” she complained, “and Dreda is 
quite romantic enough to insist upon m-rrying: 
him.” 

“That’s nons nse,” said Lord Fane, “ Paut 
Hardy’s a gentleman, and would never betray my. 
trust.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders, 

“ He’s only twenty-eight. He will be thrown 
into close intimacy with Hildred, and I suppose: 
you will admit she is very fascinating.” 

“T’'m sureI wish she’d fascinate Aylmer,” said: 
Lord Fane, alluding to his nephew. “ Lucy, 
women generally understand these things, can 
you tell me why those two don’t fall in love?” 

“ Because they both know everyone hopes and 
expects that they will d» so,” returned H:ldred’s 
mother, with admirable frankness ; “and if you 
have any desire to see the match come «ff you 
ought never to have brought home a penniless 
young man to flirt with your daughter.” 

But this was before she had seen the secretary. 
When late on that Saturday evening in July 
Lord Fane brought the young man inte the 
drawing-room at Nether:on Castle and preseuted 
him to his wife, she felt a reaction in Paul’s 
favour. It was not that he was handsome, but 
that his face had a charm about it which appealed 
to her fancy. 

The broad oper brow, the dark expressive eyes, 
and the deep musical vuice were so different from 
my lady’s precouceive! netions of a secretary, 
that she took Paul into her favour at once. 

“Texpected a mild young man with a gene- 
rally depressed appearance and a hacking cough,” 
she told her husband later on, “a young man, 
you know, who showed hix poverty at every turn 
and rather gloried init ; but this Mr. Hardy looks 
as proud as you do, and is quite as well dressed,” 

Lord Fare smiled, 

“He was recommended to me as a genus ; 
but I’ll confess he doesn’t go in for any of the 
eccentricities which gevera'ly mark the pos-essors 
of the ‘divine fire.’ He can smoke and ride, 
talks well on any subject, and really is a very 
amusing young man.” 

Lady Fane sighed, 

“If it wasn’t for the thought of Hildred I 
should be delighted with him.” 

“Hildred won’t be home for another ten 
days,” was the peer’s reply. “ With your usual 
skill, my dear Lucy, you might drop a hint to 
Hardy that we have arranged for her to marry 
Aylmer. You need not declare the engagement 
actually exists ; but just let him know our h: pes 
are set on it.” 

Lady Fane was not reduced to this device. 
The second Sunday after Paul came to the Castle 
she happened to enter the library while he was 
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writing a letter, and could not help seeing that 
t.oonsi-ted of several closely-written sheets. 

Some great ladies would not have troubled 
their heads on the subject, but Lucy Fane had a 
very kind heart, 

The son she had lost would have been nearly 
Paul’s age had he lived, and perhaps this thought 
raade the Secretary's grave, almost wistful, ex- 
pression touch her, and she asked,— 

“ Are you writing to your mother, Mr. Hardy ? 
I'm afraid wy girl wouldn't treat me to sucha 
long letter.” 

Paul Hardy smiled. The interest in his affairs 
was very pleasant to the lonely man. 

“My mother died before I could rernember her, 


and I have not a relation in the world; butl | 


” 


am engaged to be married, and-— 

He paused, 

Lady Fane’s face puzzled him. She looked as 
though he had relieved her of some terrible 
fear. 

“T am so glad,” she said, frankly. “T mean I 
velieve in young men ‘settling’ early, It is such 
s good thing for them. Have you been engaged 
long, Mr. Hardy 2” 

“More than a year. Iam hoping to be mar- 
ied in another twelve months ; but we neither 
£ us have any private meavs, and story-writing 
seems too slight a capital to marry on.” 

Lady Fane had ac:ually sat down. Apart 
from her love for her daughter she was really a 
kind, unselfish woman. So long as Paul would 
not be likely to fall in leve with Hildred she was 
quite ready to take an interest in him. 


” 


“She must miss you very much,” alluding to 
iis fiancée, “ does she live in Londen?” 

“Yes, I used to see her every Saturday and 
Sunday. We were both too busy to meet on 
sther days.” 

“You don’t mean that she ‘ writes’ 
said Lady Fane. “Women who write stories 
san’t have much leisure to fall in love.” 

“T don’t think Fortune ever wrote a story in 
her life. Her father was a country clergyman ; 
since his death she has earned her living by copy- 
ing deeds for lawyers.” 

“Tt must be terribly hard work.” 

“‘fMard enough for me to long to be able to 
ake her away from it. But I ought not to 
intrude my affairs on you, Lacy Fane.” 

“T am pleased to know about them. My 
husband and [ am anxious you should feel at 
home with us, Mr. Hardy ; the Castile is a very 
quiet place. Aylmer, Lord Fane’s nephew and 
heir, very seldom spends more than a month at a 
time here, and my daughter does not like the 
; yuntry.” 

“Miss Fane is coming home to-morrow, I am 
told,” remarked Paul. 

* Yes, Hildred is a sad wanderer. We have so 
many relations who like her to visit them, and 
she finds the Castle dull.” 

Paul felt Cecidedly unprepossessed in the young 
ady’s favour He had a dim impression Miss 
Fane's will was law at Netherton, and that she 
ruled her parents in all things. He pictured her 
to himself a fashionable, cavricious beauty, took 
ing down on her parents’ simple tastes, and caring 
acthing for home. It came upon him asa revel:- 
tion when, going int» the drawing-room just 
before dinuer (he took his meals with the family, 
and was treated mre axa guest than a secretary), 
Lady Fane presented him to the new arrival. 

Hildred was twenty-two, and, unlike most 
hervines, she looked her age, and rather more 
She had soft, wavy black hair; eyes of dark in- 
tense blue, shaded by long black lashes ; a clear, 
almost coluuwlexs skin, and a broad open forehead, 
She wore a soft, clinging dress of white silk, 
fastened at the wa.st by a girdle of filigree silver, 
She shook hands with Mr. Hardy very fravkly. 

“Tf you find the library in a hop-less state of 
confusion and wy father’s correspondence about 
twelve months in arrears, Mr. Hardy, you must 
not, blame me. I have been trying to persuade 
him to look for a secretary for quite two years.” 

They went in to dinner, and Paul confes+ed the 
meal had acyuired a new brightness. Hildred 
Wane talked well. She had the gilt of amusing 
people almest without effurt, and a perfect tact 
which made her suit her conversation to her 
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audience so perfectly that no one ever felt neg- 
lected or de trop. 

Perhaps guessing Mr, Hardy had been very 
little in fashionable society Hildred did vot talk 
of her parties and her friends, but of books and 
thearres, of the newest reviews and the latest 
concerts, 

It was only when the dessert was on the table, 
and the servants had retired, that Lord Fane had 
the chance to ask,— 

‘Did you see much of your cousin? I suppose 
Ay!mer was your escort to all these amusements ?”” 

There was a malicious sparkle in Hildred's 
blue eyes. 

“Oh dear no, papal Captain Fane is far too 
much occupied for such frivolity. I saw Aylmer 
—I think once—and he offered to take me toa 
mis-ionary meeting, which I declined.” 

“ Hildred !” 

“Well,” with a charming smile, “perhaps it 
wasn't quite a missivrary meeting. It was to 
hear some wonderful philanthropist speak about 
something, but I wasn't interested, Aylmer 
has a way of preaching to bis friends which I tind 
in‘ensely trying” 

Her mother nodded to her, and they left the 
gentlemen alone over their wine, 

Lord Fane looked troubled, 

“There isn’t a better fellow going anywhere 
than Aylmer, an! my daughter has a heart of 
gold, but somehow those two never can agree. 
li’s hard on me, for I have set my heart—ever 
since my boy died—on their marriage.” 

“T understood they were engaged.” 

“T wish they were. Aylmer is a Ferious, 
thoughtful young man, and Hildred decla:es he 
preaches to her. - She will p-rsist in showing 
him the very worst sida of herself. I can tell 
you I feel sometimes so exasperated I could shake 
them both,” “ 

Paul Hariy laughed, He really could not 
help it ; Lord Fane’s anxiety was so genuine. 

“Its no laughing matter,” retorted the peer. 
“ Most of my money is in my own power, and I 
can leave it to Hildred if I choose, but then 
what’s to become of Ayliner ; he can't keep up 
the title if I make my daughter my heiress.” 

In the drawing-room Lady Fave was attempt- 
ing a mild rebuke, but it made no impression ou 
Hildred. 

“ Mother, dear, I know Aylmet’s a model young 
man, but, perhaps it’s my low taste, I can't bear 
medel young men, I might like hia a wee bit if 
he waen’t always trying to improve me. I don’t 
waut to be improved. You and father are con 
tented with me as 1 am; what do other people 
matter,” 

“ We shan’t be here always, dear.” 

“You are only forty-six You come of a long- 
lived family, so I needn't think of that for another 
thirty years. Mother, dear, I'll promise to stay 
quietly at home for ages if you won't sing Ay!mer’s 
praises too loudly.” 

Lady Fane telt vanquished, and changed the 
subjec’. 

“ What do you think of Mr, Hardy, dear ?” 

“1 think ay plan has succeeded beautifully. 
Mr. Hardy seems to suit father down to the 
ground, He is a pleasant, cultured gentleman, 
and I am sure he wust be a charming addition 
to our circle.” 

This was 
hastily, 

“| don’t suppose he'll stay here long ; he’s 
engaged to be married, and will be wauting to 
rake a home for his wife.” 

“7 thought so.” 

“ Hildred, how could you possibly tell?” 

There came an indescribable softening to the 
beautiful face as the girl replied,— 

“When a man cares very much for one woman 
it gives his manner a great gentleness to all 
others. I was quite sure by the way Mr. Hardy 
talked to you he was either engaged or deeply 
attached to someone.” 

“T can’t understand your reasening, Hildred, 
but you are quite right. She is a clergyman’s 


dreadful. Lady Fane struck in 


daughter, and they neither of them have any 
private means.” 

Hilired nod ted, 

“ He'll stay here till he’s saved a litile money, 
then he’ll furnish a tiny house in some hideous, | 





cheap Londoa suburb, and they'll be married. 
Perhaps they'll keep one little maid of all work, 
and wash at home; but the meals will seem 
sweeter to him than those presided over by our 
invaluable butler, and the little bit of back yard, 
where the clothes hang out to dry, will b- mure 
beautiful in his eyes than our rove garden,” 

“ Hildred, don’t talk like chat.” 

She sighed. 

“T only mean that Mr, Hardy and Miss —— 
(you haven't told me her name), not being acions 
of a noble family, are allowed to fall in love. 
Now, when you make plans for me, mother, rank 
and wealth, fashion and les convenances, all have 
to be considered, but never love. [ suppose it’s not 
necessary to a daughter of a voble family to know 
what love means ¢” 

“ Hildred, doa’t talk like that. I can’t bear 
it.” 

Hildred smiled defiantly. 
“ You try so hard to be worldly wise, mother, 
and yet you have a large, true heart,” 

“My dear, I married your father for love,” 
sail Lady Fane, “He waso’t rich or a peer 
then.” 

“ And yet you wish me to marry Aylmer, just 
becanse he will be both.” 

* Hildred, will you answer me one question ? 
What is it you dislike so much in your cousin ¢”” 

Hildred hesitated. 

“T think it’s his calm, cool consideration, He 
doesn’t care a jot for me, and yet he believes he 
has only to prepose to me end I shall accept 
hia. There’s only one thing to improve Aylmer 
and make him human—if he could tail desperately 
and passionately in love.” 

By mutual consent the name of Aylmer was 
banished from the family conversation during 
the next month, and Hildred, in consequence, 
beamed on everyone, and was her brightest self. 
To Paul Hardy she was friendly and cordial, 
treating bim with a courtesy which had no shade 
of patronage. Perhaps the knowledge of his 
engagement made her yet more at ease with him, 
ant Paul realised as the days wore on, that in 
Lord Faue's daughter he had a true friend, 

“What is the matter?” Hildred asked him 
one September morning when the cloud she bad 
noticed gathering on his face during the last 
fortnight leaked even heavier than usual. “ Have 
you had bad news” 

They were riding together over the breezy 
common which skirted the park. Paul Hardy 
waa often Miss Fane’s escort, but she had never 
before known him so silent. 

“ No—at least it ought to be good. I must 
not trouble you with my affairs, Miss Fane. I 
am afraid I am a gloomy, morose being” 

“No, you are not; but you are worrying 
over something, perhaps,” and she gave him a 
bright, little smile, “I ought to say over some- 
body.” 

“Miss Fane,” said Paul, looking up, suddenly, 
“You have been a great deal in London. You 
must know everyone in society. Do you mind 
telling me if you ever met Lord Carlyon,” 

“I don't mind telling you in the least. Ihave 
met Lord Carylon twice. As you may know, he 
cares very little for sucial festivities, and will 
bardly accept avy invitations I liked him very 
much ; of course it’s awful folly the step he's 
going to take, but there’s something noble about 
it for all that.” 

Paul looked at her with a haggard, anxious 
face. 

“ Fortune Lang'ey, the girl I hope to marry, 
is Lord Carlyon’s cousin, they were brought up 
together as children.” 

“Well, [ con't think the connection with Lord 
Carlyon need trouble you. Z should uot mind 
having him for a cousio.” 

“You don’t understand, Miss Fane. Fortune 
and her brother are on a vist at Carlyon Court, 
the Earl is going to find Dene asituation. Don’t 
you see what has happened. Meeting Fortune 
again, his old childish affection has ripened into 
sumething deeper, and only her promise to me 
prevents her from being a Countess.” 

“ Has she written to tell you so?” 

“No; but there is a strange reserve and dejec- 
tion in her lettera, and my theory explains it.” 

“Your theory is only fit for a man in love,” 
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said Hi'dred, rather contemptuously. ‘“ Luckily, 
E can enlighten you. Lord Carlyon can’t be your 
rival, as he happens to be engaged to a Miss 
Belden. She is a nobody. Her father is a 
mbler, and there are some very dark stories 
about the girl herself ; but Lord Carlyon is per- 
fectly infatuated, he is going to forfeit more than 
half his property by marrying her within the 
time forbidden by his graudfather’s will. -He 
would hardly go anywhere in London without 
her, and now [ hear his aunt is at Carlyon Court 
on purpose that Miss Belden may be one of his 
guests.” 

A strange sparkle came to Paul’s eyes. 

“You are sure of this? Yuu would not 
deceive me #” 

“ T never deceived any one in my life, I have 
»met Mies Belden, I have heard a great deal about 
her; and I think the very idea of her marrying 
Lord Carlyon must be painful to any one who 
cares for him. If your fiancée have a spark of 
regard for her cousin, Mr. Hardy, to see the kind 
of woman he has lost his heart to must be 
- enough to make her ead and anxious, I ‘am not 
@ fanciful person, but I can tell you I should 
hate the idea «f any one belonging to mie marty- 
ing Tris Belden. I can’t explain my meaning, 
but the very sound of her voice seeuis to say she 
-is false to the core.” 

* And you think———” 

“I think that probably Miss Langley, being : 
good, true woman, is disgusted a her cousin 
-choice, but that, being his guest, she ean not well | °¥2S: 
avow her feelings. 
were counting the days tiil she could go home,” 

“And I thought the luxury of Carlyon Court 
and the sight ot her cousin's wealth: had 
h-r weary of our engagement.” 

Hildred shook her head. 

“ How bard men are on women,’ 
gravely, 
them.” 

“ Pretend!” cried Paul eagerly. 
love her as my own soul !” 

“But you do not trust her as you trust 
yourself,” said his acute companion, “ Well, I 
-suppose you are no worse, than the rest. Men 
always are uufair to women, and always will be.” 

There was «n evening post at Netherton 
Castle, and Lord Fane always received by it his 
evening paper. How this was munaged Paul 
Hardy never quite understood. Either it was 
posted in Londun by three o’clock, or the clerk 
at the railway boekstall at the stalion nearest to 
the Castle put it in the pillar-box on the 
splatform in time for the second despatch. 
Anyhow, the paper never failed to appear. 
Hildred rallied her father on his devotion to it, 
-declaring be never gob any news published in 
‘London after noon, und that the so-called 


* she said 
“even when they pretend to care for 


“Why, I 


evening paper only spoilt his interest in the next’ 


ag 8 Morning Post ; but Lord Fane, who could 
be obstinate on occasion, stuck firmly to his 
Evening Herald. 

It was the same day as Hildred’s conversation 
with the secretary. Lord Fane had been to 
-attend a committee-meeting, and dinner was 
po-tponed till eight to suit his convenience. 

Paul Hardy was in the library, working away 
at the new catalogue he was making for his 
patron, when the door opened nviselessly, and 
Hildred entered. 

She was dressed for the evening in a soft 
salmon-tinted robe of cashmere, embroidered 
with silver; there were sprays of silver ivy in 
her dark hair and round her fair, white neck. 

She went up to Paul’s side, with a strangely 
anxious expression on her mobile face. 

“ Mr. Hardy” 

He starred. Something in her voice alarmed 
him in spite of himself. 

“Is there anything the matter, Misa Fane? 
Surely, your father has not met with an acvi- 
deut ¢” 

“‘ Papa is not due for another half-hour ; but 
I have been reading the Evening Herald, and 
there is something in it which concerns you. I 
wanted you to see it first; I thought if papa 
bezan talking about it before you it would be 
such a shock.” 

Like a creature in a dream Paul took the 


; 


{ shouldn’t wonder if she: 


made. 


paper from her hand, and read where her finger 
pointed,— 
“Sap Deata or a NobLemay. 

“ We regret to announce the decease of the 
Earl vf Carlyon. The lamented nobleman was 
walking home alone, cam ying bis gun, when his 
foot stumbled, and the gun, which was unfor- 
tunately loaded, went off, the bullet entering his 
heart and killing him at ouce. 

‘©The inquest will open to-morrow (Saturday), 
but will be a mere formality, as no one enter 
tains a doubt that Loid Carlyon’s fate was 
purely accidental. 

he deceased nobleman was unmarried, and 

is succeetléd iv the title aud estates by his third 

cousin, Dene Langley, ouly son of the late Rey. 

Percival Langley, whose ‘Breat- ~graudiather ) was 
Eric, sixth Lord Carlyon.” 


The paper slipped from Paul's nerveless hand! 

“Tsitirue?” he asked swwly. “Is that idle, 
ne’er-do-well Dene really an Englishearl?” — . 

““T am afraid so,” said Hildred slowly ; “but 
it won't make any difference to you, except that 
your fiancée won't have to toil any more at that 
terrible copying, but will have a pleasant howe 
Pte-aib in until you can claim her as your own.” 

Paul looked up anxiously. 

** You know the world, Miss Fane—isn’t it 
cowardly to keep ber to her promi-e, when she 
could dy so much better }” 

re like tears gathered: in Hildred’s 


“ Miss Lan; ngley will not want to do better if 
she love you.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


“Degate through Misadventure.” 

Such was the verdict of the twelve men 
“hovest and true” whom the Coroner sum- 
moned to decide how Eric Lord Carlyoa met his 
fate. Throughout the whole inquiry no one so 
much as hinted the young Earl might have been 
the victim of foul play ; not a creature suggested 
he might have laid vio'ent hands on himself. 

No, it was an accident pure and simple, and 
such was the verdict Mr. Dover presently carried 
to the upper room, where his wife sat in close 
attendance on Lady Darnley. 

“Thank Heaven!" said Mrs. Dover rever- 
ently. “George, where is Fortune Langley ? 
She will be as glad as any of us that no shadow 
of blame has been cast on poor Eric’s memory.” 

“T thought she was here. Can she have gone 
to Miss Belden ¢” 

“ Hardly ; they are not friends,” interposed 
Lady Darnley. “I wish Miss Belden and her 
father would leave the Court. Mr. Dover, could 
you not tell them so?” 

*T am afraid there is only one person who can 
do that, Dene Langley, the new Lord Carlyon, aid 
he seems too dazed to thivk of anything so | 
fear, my Lady, the Beldens will remain till Tues- 
day, which is the day fixed for the funeral.” 

* So soon?” 

Mr. Dover sighed. 

“T see no use ia prolonging a very painful 
time. None of us would willing!y leave the Court 
until we have pid the last mark of respect to 
poor Erie: after that I fancy we shall all be thank- 
ful to take wing.” 

Lady Darnley turred towards the lawyer and 
looked him keeuly in the face,— 

“ Why do you dislike the new Earl ?” 

* My dear Lady, | never ——” 

“You never told me in words but I am certain 
of it by your manner.” 

“T may be deceived, but I fancy he is a bit of a 
hypocrite ; he affecta to be so utterly cast down 
at Eric’s fate that I get incredulous ; he gains rank, 
a fair estate, and ten thousand a year by the 
death of a cousin he had not seen till last month, 
for a dozen years, 1 can’t believe he is so cut up 
as he pretends to be.” 

Mrs. Dover interposed. 

“ Fortune seems equally cast down, and I would 
stake a great deal on her truth.” 

“So would I,” admitted the lawyer ; “ I can’t 
help wishing she was owner of Carlyon instead of 
her brether ; I don't like that young man ; can- 








didly, I never shall.” 





“Where is he?” asked Mrs. Dover rather ab- 
sently. 

“Shut up in the library with Mr. Belden. I 
should not be in the least rurprised if the latter 
were not trying to extort some provision for his 
daughter on the plea that she was almost Lady 
Carlyon.” 

But neither the lawyer nor Lady Darnley 
guessed what passed at that interview which had 
been sought by Cuurles Belden at his daughter's 
desire ; the adventurer felt far more at ease with 
‘the new Earl than he had ever done with poor 
Eric ; and the latter had—-so to say—been alwaye 
in the purple, while Dene, until that fatal Thurs- 
day, bad been almost as impecunious as the gam- 
bler himself.” 

“ We shall be Jeaving here on Wednesday,” 
said Mr,.B Iden, “but [I hope. you will visic ua in 
London ; after all that has passed you can never be 
48 @ stranger to us,” 

He-laid-an ominous stress upon the all which 
awas_uot-toat on Dene ; he did not like what he 
had'seen of Mr. Belden, though Iris had fascina- 
ted him nearly as thoroughly as she had fascina- 
ted his poor cousin, 

“Thavk you,” he said gravely, “but I am not 
likely ‘to be in London for the present ; there 
will be too much to see to here, and I feel too sad 
for visiting.” 

“My dear young friend,” said Mr. Belden, 
airily, “‘ you need not take that tone with me ; of 
course iis very proper to seem shocked. aud that 
at your cousin’s fate ; but as you gain wealth, 
rank and love by his death I don’t believe you are 
at all inconsolable.” 

Dene hated the speaker for his words but was 
afraid to resent them. 

“Tris has told me everything,” went on Mr. 
Belden, “and when the right time comes you 
won't find me obdurate.” 

Lord Carlyon went upstairs ; his one object was 
to be alone, and to escape alike from Mr, Belden’s 
confidences and Geurge Dover's cold scrutiny ; 
not till he was safe in the shelter of his own 
room did it occur to him that he had not seen his 
sister since the nighr of Eric’s death. 

“Fortune will rejoice in my prosperity,” he 
thought ; “she was fond of Eric, but a brother 
comes before acousin and she was always devoted 
to me. She must live here as my chartelaine, by 
aud by, I shouldn’t wonder if [ could get her 
acknowledged as Lady Fortune Langley ; I don’t 
know how it’s done but I fancy the Queen grants 
sometimes women the rank they would have 
evjoyed had heir fathers lived to succeed to a 
title, ‘Lady Fortune,’ it sounds well, and of 
course she'll have to break with that beggar 
Hardy. I never really liked the fellow and fer 
him to aspire to an Earl's sister would be ridicu- 
lous, perfectly absurd.” 

Divner was a trying meal that night. When a 
great calamity has fallen on a house and people 
have exhausted their comments of surprise, grief 
and sympathy, there comes a time when conver- 
sation ix difficult; with the dread presence of 
death in the house no one likes to talk on ordinary 
topics and yet the four men gathered in the 
dining-room at Carlyon Court had said all they 
could say about the recent tragedy. 

The result was that the meal passed almost in 
silence; though they had lit'le to say each had 
plenty to think of, Lord Norman, wiio was re- 
turning home that night (driving over again ou 
Tuesday for the funeral), was wondering what 
portion the new Earl would give his sister. Jack 
Norman had lost his heart to Fortune Langley, 
and his father admired her extremely ; of course 
while she was a penniless girl, with ouly an im- 
pecunious brother belonging to her, such a matoh 
would pot have answered, but now, if Lord 
Carlyon behaved generously, Fortune might be 
quite a desirable parti; there was a rumour she 
had a lover in a humble walkof life, but Lord 
Norman did not feel disposed to credit it. 

Mr. Belden had his own plans and schemes ; 
with him there was but one fixed purpose—that 
his daughter should still be Lady Carlyon, As 
for the lawyer, he was feeling an unpleas ~ant con- 
scionsness that the more he saw of his new client 
the less he liked him, while the new Earl him«elf 
was haunted by visions of the past ; heseemed to 
see again the shabby sitting-roum at Guilford- 
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LIKE A CREATURE IN A DREAM PAUL TOOK THE PAPER FROM HILDRED’S HAND, AND READ WHERE HER FINGER POINTED. 


street, and Eric’s bright face as he gave his 
hospitable invitation. 

Then the scene changed, and Dene saw Eric as 
the courteous host welcoming him and Fortune 
to Carlyon, and then—but the next picture is 
too dark todwell on. What wonder Dene’s face 
was pale, or that the hand which played with his 
wine-glass trembled. 

Fortune Langley said nothing to anyone of her 
interview with the man from the convalescent 
home at Sherrington ; she locked thé silver 
match-box away ia her tiavelliug desk, sent one 
of the servanis to learn the verdict of the jury, 
and sat down on a low chair by her dressing table 
with an agony of suspense at her heart. 

Like Mrs. Dover,she too said “ thank Heaven” 
when she learned the result of the inquest ; then 
fairly worn out she let Phoebe bring her a tray of 
wine and sandwiches and undress her, then she 
crept into bed, falling asleep like a tired-out child. 

But her awakening was terrible. The Septem- 
ber sunshine poured full into her room on that 
sad Sunday morning, and Phoebe was standing by 
her bed with some breakfast. 

“Dr, Jeremy will be here presently, Miss 
Langley,” said the girl respectfully, “ would you 
like to see him ?” 

“See him!” repeated Fortune, “ why, I am 
not ill.” 

“You look so tired, ma’am, and your brother 
came u) last night, and was so concerned when I 
told him you'd gone to bed with a bad head- 
ache ; he said the doctor would be here this 
morning aud he hoped you'd see him.” 

Fortune shook her head. 

“I'm only very tired, Phabe, and a little 
shaken by the shock; I don’t think I'll get up 
just yet.” 

“And what shallI tell the Earl, ma’am?” 

“The Earl.” Oh, how those two words smote 
on Fortune’s hea:t ; how she longed for the old 
days in Guilferd-street, when Dene was a needy 
clerk out of employment. 

“ Tell him I am resting,” was the girl's reply. 
“ I will send word when Ifeel able to see him,” 





Phoebe was playing with her white apron. She 
was one of the under-housemaids, but Lady 
Darnley had deputed her to wait on Mies Langley, 
and the girl was really attached to Fortune. 
“If you please, ma’am,” she began nervously, 
you'll be wanting a maid of your own now 
you'll be mistress here, and if you'd only give me 
a trial I'd serve you faithfully ; I’m used to 
needlework for mother’s a dressmaker, and I’m 
sure | should soon pick up hair dressing.” 

“T am su:e you would soon make a clever, 
useful maid, Phoebe,” said Fortune Langley 
kindly, “ but I don’t think I shall ever need one. 
You are mistaken in thinking I shall be mistress 
of Carlyon Court ; my home is in London, and 
very soon 1 shall be going back to it,” 

But the servant’s petition had roused Fortune 
as nothing else could have done, Of course, what 
Phoebe thought was the opinion of the world at 
large ; since she had shared Dene’s poverty how 
could anyone dream she would part from him 
now he was rich. 

She thought over the future till thought was 
almost agony, only one thing was certain, she 
could not, must not, make her home at Carlyon 
Court. 

“T should go mad,” thought the poor girl as 
she mused over her future. “To me Eric’s home 
would be haunted. No, there is only one thing 
for it, I must go back to London.” 

She thought of her lover, of Paul Hardy and 
his faithful love, and her pain grew deeper still ; 
how could she marry Paul and keep from him 
always the terrible secret which had fallen like a 
blight upon ber own life. 

She believed that secret was shared by no one ; 
she believed it was locked for ever in her own 
hea:t, but she could not be sure, If ever the 
true story of Thursday night were published to 
the world, a burden of undying shame must be 
her portion, and could she bring this upon Paul ; 
could she take him aa a dower a shadowed name ? 
No! a hundred times, no; one blow had made 
her life desolate, she had lost them both, lover 
and brother, too, at one fell stroke, 





As soon as she was dressed and settled in the 
sunny wiodow of the sitting-room she wrote two- 
letters, one te Mra, Cox, announcing her return to 
Guilford-street on Wednesday, the other to Paul 
Hardy. 

The pen lingered lovingly over the name as 
she addressed the envelope ; probably it was the 
last time her fingers would ever trace that 
name, the very last, for the two lives that were: 
to have been one would henceforth be divided for 
all time. 

But the inside of the letter she wrote quickly, 
indeed with almost feverish haste, as though she 
could not trust her resolution if she delayed. 


“ Allis over between us; forget that you have 
ever known me, forget all our hopes and dreams 
for the future ; I cannot explain my reasons. I 
am writing of my own free will, no one else 
knows what I am doing. Forgive me, if you can. 

“ FoRTUNE.” 


She pressed the paper to her lips, kissing with 
passionate warmth the dead lifeless thing that 
was to bring to her lover such a heart-ache;, then 
she rang the bell and gave both her letters to 
Phoebe. 

“T want you to post these yourself,” she told 
the girl. “ With allthe trouble in the house the 
letter b»g may be delayed ; I shall feel easier 
about these if you take them yourself to the 
pillar box by the church.” 

“T'll post them, ma’am ; I’m going round to 
see my mother after tea, and her cottage is 
close to the letter box. I'll put them in with my. 
own hand.” 

It was done beyond recall ; of her own act and 
deed she had sent her lover from her for ever. It 
seemed to Fortune Langley that her youth, her 
hopes, her power of happiness all died that Sep- 
tember afternoon, and then she realised there 
was yet another pang in store for her, as looking 
up suddenly, she saw her brother, the new Lord 
Carlyon, standing by her side, and watching her, 
a dissatisfied expression on his handscme face. 

(To 7¢ continued. ) 
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LOVE IN A MAZE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
TAMAR PAYNE'S MEMORY. 


THEY werd not out of sight, however, when, 
ambling along in the blinding dust-cloud which 
their spirited animals had created upon the road, 
came old Gabriel Gaunt in his low, black, basket- 
chaise drawn by the shaggy pony. 

The mere sight of Elizabeth Dawson had stirred 
up the old dandy’s choler. The very wayside 
dust caused by her horses’ hoofs he irascibly 
interpreted as tacit insult ; for it powdered his 
blue frock-coat and glossy hat and smirched his 
painted skinny cheek-bones, As she and the 
Honourable Colin Chepstowe flashed past the low 
basket-carriage, Dr. Gabriel Gaunt, in impotent 
rage, screamed out an oath—glib, naughty words 
which hurt nobody, and which nobody luckily 
heard save himself; so that his humour was 
scarcely one of forbearance and Christian charity 
towards his fellow-mortals when he drew rein at 
Tamar Payne's gate. 

He alighted, hitched the reins to an alder 
stump in the hedge, and bawled shrilly : 

‘Well, Payne, and how do I find you? How’s 
the sciatica this morning, Payne ?” 

Tamar’s circle of acquaintances was a wide and 
varied one ; but no single member thereof, with 
the exception of Dr. Gabriel Gaunt, senior, ever 
presumed to call the dame ‘‘ Payne ” tout court. 
It was a familiarity, an indignity indeed, that was 
objectionable to her in the extreme ; and it never 
failed to put her crest up. But then what could 
be expected of an ancient fop whose custom it 
ever was to enter a cottage home without pre- 
viously knocking at the door ? 

“No ; I’m not deaf, doctor, thanky,” said she, 
“though I’m sadly afeard you be yourself, squeal- 
ing out at a body like a gander on Winterbourne 
Common! Thank Heaven! my hearing and my 
memory, too, be both on ’em as good now as they 





——— = 


was when I was a nimble young woman some 
fifty or eixty year ago. And as for the ’satica, 
the bottle ’o stuff you sent me yesterday, why, 
tis jest about as powerful, doctor, as a mugful of 
cold water would be, drawed up by the bucket 
from the well yonder. Pah!” snorted old 
Tamar, with measureless disdain, 

“You should persevere, Payne! you should 
persevere!” quavered Dr. Gaunt, leaning his 
whole weight upon his stick, and with both hands 
clutching the knob of it, as his babit was, to 
assist and steady his unmanagea'le old legs. 
“ You don’t give the liniment a fair trial, Payne ; 
you baven’t ———” 

Only at that instant did Dr. Gaunt discern 
clearly who it was that he had found there at the 
cottage door in friendly converse with old Tamar 
Payne. He checked himself then, and turned 
his back upon his patient forthwith. Taking off 
his hat with an obsequious flourish, he bowed, 
with half-closed uncertain cld eyes, low to Rudolf 
De Vere. 

“ Really, Mr. De Vere, I crave your pardon,” 
he began, with his finest smirk. ‘I had not the 
least idea that it was you standing there, I beg 
to apologise, sir; most sincerely for my—for 
my—— ” 

‘* Pray do nothing of the kind ; ’tis of no con- 
sequence,” Rudolf stopped him courteously, with 
his quiet smile. “And I must say good morning 
now; I have friends waiting for me at the top of 
the hill.” 

But, for certain reasons of his own, Dr. Gabriel 
Gannt was loth to lose sight of Rudolf just yet. 
Here, thought he, with a sort of gleeful spite, 
was a rare pew opportunity of letting in daylight 
upon the true character of the hateful, haughty 
colonial adventuress who was then figuring before 
the world as his good old friend Elizabeth Daw- 
sen of The Granary. Rudolf De Vere, he had 
heard, was an intimate and favoured associate of 
these people from Santa Rosa ; but it was im- 
possible that he —the master of Monkshood—cvuld 
be aware of the plain unvarnished facts of the 
cace ; of the brazen fraud and imposture which 








. SS 
“THAT WOMAN I8 AN ABANDONED ADVENTURESS, MR. RUDOLPH DE VERE—THAT'S WHAT SHE 18, SIR!” SAID GABRIEL GAUNT, 


were being enacted so successfully at Oliver 
Daweon’s old home. So Dr. Gaunt made a detain- 
ing gesture with his skinny be-ringed hand. 

“ Pray, one moment, sir!” he exclaimed has- 
tily. ‘“ You saw that couple on horseback just 
now—I mean the titled young whipper-snapper 
from Winterbourne Chase, and his companion— 
the—the person, you know, who has lately ap- 
peared at The Granary ?” 

Rudolf, having found a half-crown or two in 
his pocket, as a parting present for the aged 
Tamar, had already shouldered his gun and called 
bis faithful setter to heel preparatory to stepping 
onward again in the direction of his own house, 
He turned upon the foolish old Maydew doctor a 
cold grave glance which encompassed him from 
head to foot. 

“Yes,” Rudolf then said ; “I saw Mr. Chep- 
stowe, Lord Winterbourne’s son, and the lady 
who was riding with him, the elder Miss Dawson, 
of The Granary. What of it, Dr. Gaunt? Is 
the circumstance such a very extraordiuary one, 
then? You appear to think it so, sir,” said. 
Rudolf, somewhat more sternly than perhaps 
he knew. 

The doctor’s lean legs threatened to give way 
beneath him. He wagged his wise old head until 
one would have apprehended that it must roll 
soon from his hock-bottle shoulders. 

“He! he! he!” cackled the ancient scare- 
crow, “the elder Miss Dawson of The Granary, 
eh! So, sir, she has bamboozled you, has she, 
sir, in the same way that she has bamboozled 
every one else in the neighbourhood—or tried to ? 
He! he! he! I am sorry to hear it, Mr. De 
Vere ; very sorry indeed, ’Tis indeed a grievous 
thing that a daughter of Oliver Dawson’s—poor 
Oliver, that I knew so well !—should |e found in 
such very doubtful company ; and how the unfor- 
tunate situation has come about—how the girl 
herself can submit to such guardianship, or lend 
herself in any maaner to the gross deception of 
the whole business—I do aver all passes my 
comprehension! But Miss Susy Dawson is un- 
questionably living on the best of terms at The 
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Granary with this shameless cieature we are dis- 
cussing ; for I have seen them there together my- 
self, cir!” 

It took a good deal in a general way to stagger 
Rudolf De Vere. But he was undeniably some- 
thing more than astonished now ; though he was 
careful to repress all outward signs of uneasiness, 
Indeed, he caught himself regarding critically the 
pitiable old figure before him, and charitably 
deciding that Dr. Gabriel Gaunt was either a 
dangerous Junatic at large, or had learned in his 
second childhood to get drunk in the morping. 

“Why, bless my soul alive,” weat on the high 
cracked voice triumphantly, “ 7. koew Elizvbeth 
Diwsaon before she went out to Santa Roea Island. 
‘We—she and I—were old cronies, sir, sworn cro- 
nies always in theoll days; and I told that 
woinan to her face, sir, thatshe was no more my 
good old friend Elizabeth Dawson of Maydew 
than she was the mao in the moun, sir,” 

For the life of him, then, Rudolf could not 
resist putting one brief quetion, 

“ And what did she s»y §” he inquired coolly. 

“ Bragened it out, sir, laughed in my face 1” 
screamed Dr. Gabriel Gaunt ; *‘ that’s what she 
did, sir! But, egad, V1l be even with her, yet. 
{ll humble her. I'll have my.reve - Tilex- 
pose her to the whole county,: I'll see whether 


With an impatient, an authoritative, eidewire 
movement of the heal that was not to be ques- 
tioned or defied, Rudolf silenced for the noment 
the violent old gentleman and turned abruptly to 
Tamar Payne. 

The dame meanwhile had been listening “ with 
all her ears” to the queer talk going on between 
“Mr. Dolfer” and the ductor; though “all her 
ears’’ were not much after all; for, despite her 
iudignaut protest to the contrary, both the 
tnemory and the hearing of the poor old goody 
were becoming more dim and enfeebled every day. 
She had listened eagerly enough, however, to all 
that had been said in her presence ; but, in her 
own pithy phraseology, she could “ make neither 
head uor tail on’t.” 

“Tamar,” said Rudolf distinctly, “ you are a 
Maydew woman, you know ; and of course you 
should know and remember ali about Maydew 
people—shouldn’t you ?” 

* Lor’ yes, Mr. Dolfer. In course, by birth and 
by nature, as you may say, I'ma Maydew woman. 
To be sure I am! Who says I ain't then?” 
demanded the old woman, with a swift glance of 
suspicion and hostility at the mincing, smirking, 
triumphant old man hard by. 

“Nobody disputes the fact, my good Payne,” 
he was beginning ; but Rudolf cut him short. 

“Tamar,” De Vere said kindly, ‘as [ dae say 
you have heard before to-day, after a long 
absence of eighteen years the Dawson family have 
at last returued to the Granary, once the farm- 
house and homestead of Oliver Dawson, yeoman 
of Westshire. At least Mixs Dawson herself, aud 
her niece Mies Susy Dawson, as she is called, have 
returned together from across the sea—leaving, 
alas ! their nearest and their dearest in the grave 
behind them. You folow me, Tamar ?” 

“Lor’ yes, Mr, Dolfer—I’ve heard that much 
afore. Gammer Wilson of Maydew she told me 
about it some time ago, and remarked on't in her 
gossipy way, and said wonderful truly was the 
workings 0’ Providence! Yes, twas when I met 
her on Winterbourne Common, and’ Mrs. Payne’ 
says she, ‘I spose now you have heard o’ the—” 

“Well, Tamar,” Rudolf broke in gently, “I 
want you to tell me now, if you can, who were 
the lady and the gentleman who rode past your 
house,-and who spoke to me just before the doctor 
here drove up to us, you know, only a few minutes 
since ?” 

Tamar looked, as, indeed, she was, somewhat 
mystified at this seemingly unnecessary and in- 
consequent catechism. But she answered directly : 

“Why, o’ course, Mr. Dolfer, the young gentle- 
man he were my Lord Winterbourne’s son and 
heir, You knows him as well as Ido. Everybody 
knows ‘un hereabount. Ani the lady wi’ him, 
why, she were a high-spirited frolicaome female 
I’ve more ’an once or twice set eyes on afore, 
dashing along the turn-pike road here with the 
gentle-folk from the Chase, She's one of ’em her 
self, I make no doubt, Mr. Dolfer ; for there'll be 





a fine gathering of the quality, they say, a-staying 
with my lord just n -w.” 

“You are mistaken, Tamar, The lady we saw 
on horseback was Miss Dawson,” said Rudolf 
quietly, almost mournfully. “I am afraid, my 
old friend, that your memory is not to be 
depended upon, after all.” 

“Miss Elizabeth Dawson! the sister, you 
mean, of Squire Oliver Dawson?” cried Tamar 
Payne, aghast. “Lord sakes alive, not that, 
Mr. Dolfer! Pardon an old body like me for 
ert so—but you must be—be—be a-dreaming, 
sir!” 

Rudolf’s features all at once seemed to take an 


‘anxious and a weary look, His eyés were utterly 


sad. 

“ Miss Betty Dawson, as I remember her,” cried 
Tamar, a little derisively it may be, just by way 
of showing auybody who doubted it that her 
maligned memory was quite as trustworthy as 
ever it had bern in her best and younger days, 
“ was a short, scraggy, homely figure of a body, as 
lean as the doctor here, ble«s ye, sir!—a timid 
soul, without a bit o’ dash or pride or high ven 
turesomeness about her! She'd no more get a-top 
of a prancing fiery nag at her respectable age, I'll 
wager a crown, than*she’d mount tie white bull 
with a ring through his nosé in Lawyer Topham’s 
ten acre field.” a 

‘©Well, good-bye,” said Rudolf. ‘absently, 
pressing his half-crowns into the bard and reamed 

old hand, so xladly and affectionately held out to 
meet hisown. “To put into the cracked china 
tea-pot, you know,” he murmured. “ Good-bye, 
Tamar.” 

Taking no further notice of Dr. Gabriel Gaunt 
—it is likely, indeed, that he had utterly for- 
gotten his existence—Rudolf, with his dog at his 
heels, was marching off ; when a yell of victory, it 
was nothing short of it, accompanied by frantic 
capering sounds suggestive of some kind of senile 
war dance, just then reached his ear. He faced 
round inveluntarily. 

“He, he, he! I told you, sir, didn’t I now, 
that the woman was an impostor? She’s an 
abandoned adventuress, Mr. Rudolf De Vere— 
that’s what she is, sir !—you take my word for it. 
A creature of no character—a downright schem- 
ing improper x 

In an instant Rudolf De Vere was again at the 
side of the ancient fop; and the old man’s squeak 
and caper of triumph were hushed as speedily. 
His jaw fell—his marionette-like legs suddenly 
ceased to perform. 

Rudolf with difficulty restrained his -fierce 
anger. His beautiful eyes were dark, stormy, 
dangerous. The fingers of his strong white hands 
moved convulsively. 

“Miss Dawson,” he managed. to explain, how- 
ever, in his own quiet straightforward way, “is a 
—a very dear friend of mine. I count no friend 
dearer than she. If you were not such a miser- 
ably old and defenceless man, Dr. Gaunt, I should 
without hesitation, and this- very moment, sir, 
knock you head over heels where you stand.” 

Then in the awed silence that followed, Rudolf 
whistled to his setter and went. 

By-and-by—he could never clearly recall how 
he gained its solitude—he found himself alone in 
his private gun-room at the old hall. He placed 
in a standing rack the gun he had brought home 
with him, and teok mechanically the efrom ano- 
ther—the first, as it chanced, that his hand fell 
upon. 

Almost as a man with wits wandering, or with 
senses sleep bound, he examined each part of the 
fowliug-piece. Then, resting it stock downward, 
he leaned bis arms and his head upon the double- 
barrelled muzzle of the Ceadly thing. ‘ Old 
enough to be my mother!” reflected he. “ Yes, 
that is what the world would say if it knew—and 
laugh! Good Heavens, how it would laugh! 
Yet never mind, Betty, my darling—I love you, 
Betty—I love you! Your years should be as 
naught between us when I love you so well, so 
faithfully, and perhaps so h»peleasly, dear ! Well, 
Heaven knows. .. . lam nottheonly fool... . 
the only one she has befooled! The lad Colin 
Chepstowe is years younger than I, poor chap! 

In his case, 1 suppose, the world would kindly 
say, ‘ Old enough to be his grandmother.’ Faugh 





.| the heir of Winterbourne Chase. 


Colin,” his lordship said. 


young Colin Chepstowe! He? 
could do it. It is impossible !” 

Rudolf, sighing, lifted his head from the ugly 
twin nozzle, and stared unseeingly at the opposite 
wall, 

“T wonder,’’ mused he, uttering his dismal 
thoughts aloud—“*I wonder now whether she 
would be sorry—whether she would shed a single 
tear—if I blew my braius out ?” 


She never 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A BIRTHDAY TREAT, 


Taerse are occasionally days in late September 
when Summer, c:owned and wreathed about with 
fading garlands and with drooping posies in her 
wan hands, trips back as it were, with a sweet, 
regretful smile, once more to say farewell—a 
lingering, mournful farewell ! : 

*Tis true her flowers are scentless and withered 
—pale ghosts of a happier time— and her amile is 
dim and sad; yet something of the! old wild 
fragrance, something of the old wild’ freshness 
still clings around her gossamer raiu robes ; 
and her shining yellow tresses, floating upoa the 
soft south wind, have not yet wholly shed and 
‘lost the warm wanton radiance of their prodigal 

outh. 

% One of these lovely late “ good-bye days” of 
summer was, or at any rate promised to be, the 
twenty-seventh of Septewber—the birthday of 
Even so early 
as at breakfast-time, when fine and costly gifts 
innumerable had been showered from all quarters 
upon the cheery young hero of the day, the low 
mista had parted and rolled away, and the high 
warm sun then flashed out gloriously over t 
far-reaching and russet-tinted woods below. 

“Den’t you make too sure, Colin,” Lord 
Winterbourne said, grimly, as young Colin was 
chirping artlessly of the lucky weather, and ab 
the same time overhauling delightedly his many 
birthday gifts. “Don’t you make too svre, 
“T was up before you 
or anybody else in this house, and saw the sun 
rise from my dressing-room window. Your 
mother’ knows I did. ‘A red sky at morning,’— 
you know the rest, Colin?” his father said, 
stalking over to a distant sideboard to view the 
collation thereon, 

“Your father, I need scarcely remind you, 
delights in throwing cold water upon everything 
that looks promising, Colin dear,” Lady Winter- 
bourne remarked equably, seating herself behind 
the coffee urn—‘ indeed, I may say everything, 
and any. thing, more especially, of course, if the 
project or whatever it be, has emanated from 
myself.” 

“ Jupiter Pluvius, I fancy, Colin, my lad, will 
throw cold water, as your mother calls it, upon 
the whole lot of us before the afternoon is over,” 
his lordship said, brandishing a carving knife 
around a huge sirloin, his back to the chattering 
crowd of guests at the breakfast-table, who could 
hear the master of the mansion chuckling at his 
own witticism. 

“Tt is never wise to prophesy unleas you are 
sure, Colin,” observed her ladyship, in’ the same 
level cone, dropping sugar into the cups with 
unruffied calm, “because you are apt to look 
ridiculous when you turn out to be wrong.” 

It was the amiable habit of Lord and Lady 
Winterbourne, whenever together in company, to 
talk past each other, ad over the head of cach 
other as ib were, through the medium of any 
third person present at the time. But nobody 
minded this slight eccentricity—nobody took the 
least notice of it; becanse everybody who knew 
them and who visited at Winterbourne Chase 
was perfectly familiar with this remarkable mode 
of conversation as practised between husband 
and wife, 

“By Jove, mother, ain’t it kind of ‘em 
though!” sang out Colin suddenly, his pale 
pink-rimmed eyes kindling, and his thin tenor 
rising above the pleasant din of voices going on 
around him. 

“What is it, dear?” Lady Winterbourne 





\ inquired. 
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“From the Misses Dawson. See! I never 
expected it, by Jove!” 
“ q joint present, then, is it, Colin dear?” his 
mother asked in a rather aggrieved tone, She 
lanced down the long table as she apoke, and at 
the other end of it she met the sympathetic nod 
and smile of the Countess of Bearwarden ; who 
with deft fair plump hands moving busily to 
and fro, ‘was good-naturedly superiatending the 
big tea urn before her. 
* Well, yes—I ‘spose that’s about it,” answered 
Colin, feeling on reflection a trifle injured too. 


Is was a beautiful silver hunting-flask; 


exquisitely chased and monogramed upon one 
solid flat side of it; and, un-uspected upon the 
other, a convenient space or box, the invisible lid 
of which, when a spring was touched, flew open 
and disclosed a receptacle intended fur cigaretres, 
This morning, from the cunningly concealed 
cigarette place, a little card fell out, upon which 
was written in a. tantalisingly neat and undis- 
tinguishable hand— : 


“ With sincere. good wishes and ever kind 


regards, 
“ From E. D. & S. D.” 


And that was all! More than enough, thought 
poor Golin, and yet not enough! He passed the 
gift from the ladies of The Granary round the 
vreakfast-table for public approval, and it was 
voted “ good goods” by all straightway. 

“J thought of givin’ you somethin’ very simi- 
‘ar myself, Colin,” observed Lord Lowater. 
“ Glad I didn’t though, now, old man.” 

“ Thanks, dear old boy ; but you couldn’t have 
improved upon the tankard if you'd tried,” 


chirped Colin gratefully. ‘“ Has everybody seen |. 


Luwater’s big tankard ? I say, ain’t it handsome? 
We'll have it out as a loving-cup at luncheon to- 
day, and show it to the two Misses Dawson.” 

“It was the best and the biggest thing of the 
sort I could get anywhere in Bond-street, Colin,” 
murmured the viscount modestly. 

Someone—a man—at the countesses’s end of 
the table, having finished breakfast, was glancing, 


at her ladyship’s request, at the columns of the- 


Times newspaper. The Couate-s of Bearwarden 
wished to know whether there was any news 
astir—especially in the Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. 

“Hullo,” the news-hunter called out suddenly ; 
and everybody looked expectantly towards: him. 
“Tsn’t Douglas Rex the literary man now stay- 
ing with De Vere at Monkshood? ” he went on. 

* Yes,” Lord Lowater was heard to gruamble— 
“a bearded, high-shouldered chap with wildish 
sort of eyes.” 

“ Egad, then,” said the man with the Times, 
“ Douglas Rex is in luck ! There’s a notice of his 
Pagan Bride this morning here—a whole column 
and more in length. ’Tis the finest bit of sensa- 
tion, they say, that’s appeared for the last ten 
years,” 

“Why, the book has been out only three or 
four days—hardly that, has it?” the countess 
said, with an amazed stare settling slowly upon 
her heavy peach-tinted countenance. “* Fancy the 
Times noticing the thing so early !" exclaimed she, 
somehow or other—she could hardly have told 
why —not altogether deligh’ed at the intelligence. 

“Tt is all Rudolf De Vere’s doing, of course,” 
put in Lady Winterbournesharply. ‘ He knows 
the map, I'li be bound, who wrote the review, or 
article, or whatever you call it. Perhaps,.indeed, 
he wrote it himself. They say he’s clever—and 
30 I shouldn't wonder.” 

“What infernal nonsense women chatter some- 
times,” Lord Winterbonrne said sotto voce, with 
his mouth full, 

“We don’t deny, do we, Colin?” Lady 
Winterbourne retorted, turning gently to her 
son, “ that women are sometimes foolish ; for we 
have it on high authority that they were made 
to match the men.” 

A pretty young girl, an enthusiastic devourer 
of fiction good and bad, here cried out— 

“Oh, we must get down The Savage Wife 
from Mudie’s aa quickly as possible, and see ¥ 

“Not The Savaye Wife— The Pagan Bride, 
dear Miss Larkspur,” corrected: Miss Lark~pur's 
neighbour, wooingly. 








Young Colin was sitting next to the pretty 
flighty uovel-reader, whose favher, the well-known 
Jouas Lark-pur, was a city man, aud perhaps the 
wealthiext ot his class in London; the daughter, 
an ouly chili, having, by some odd means or 
other, beeuduly presented to her Sovereignduring 
the past season by the always good-natured 
Countess of Bearwarden. 

Wicked tongues, however, were not wanting to 
declare there was nothing odd or unusual 
about the affair—only that after that presenta- 
tion business the Counters herself “sported” a 
magnificent diamond tiara, necklace and earrings, 
which never had been seen adorning her comely 
person before it. All pure matice of couree. 

“Oh, The Pegan Bride, is it, Mr. Chepstowe ? 
Thanks.” returned Miss Larkspur coquettishly. 
“ How thrillingly nice it must be to wake up and 
discover oneself a really successful author! If 
I.find- myself anywhere near Mr, Rex to-day, I 
shall a-k him to describe his sensations,” 

“ The bux, you know, is due to-morrow,” said 
Coliu, ear: estly. “I'll write at once, Miss Lark- 
spur, and tell’em to be sure and put in a copy 
or two, Shall 1?” 

Mi-s Flossie Larkspur, leaning back in her 
chair, clasped her hands in her lap with a little 
ec-tatic smack, 

“Oh, Mr. Cuepstowe, how good of you! ” cried 
she. “Do, by all means. But please tell the 
Mudie people to put in quite half a-dozen sets of 
the book, or amongst so mavy girls here there'll 
be a regular fight for it.” 

Then, until the morning meal at Winterbourne 
was- ended, the table-talk became general ; and the 
theme of it was The Pagan Bride aud the fortu- 
nate author of the novel. 

. * * * * 

The hour for the birthday luncheon in Rock- 
stone Forest. had been fixed for half-past one 
o'clock ; but it was not until near upon the stroke 
of two that the expected party was complete at 
the rendezvous, which was the famous druidical 
ruin in the heart of the forest that sheltered 
the equally celebrated wisbing-well. 

The Chumleigh gills themselves had merely 
to stroll from their own gloomy home to the 
meeting-place on their brother's domain ; for 
Rockstone Forest literally surrounded Rockstone 
Manor. ‘ 

Within a stone’s jerk of the ruin there was a 
broad opea space, a lovely glade, where stood a 
mossy hut or grotto with shed attached, built 
there, in years gone by, by the present Sir Hawke 
Chumleigh’s grandfather expressly for the con- 
venience of his county neighbours who might 
wish to picnic at any time in his beautiful forest. 

Yet more practical and substantial accommo- 
dation both for man and beast was afforded by 
the “Chumleigh Arms”—a commodious, old- 
fashioned hostelry, standing there upon the 
rugged confines of the great wood; a wide 
grassy road winding amongst the trees up to the 
very door of the inn itrelf. 

Here were to be found spacious old stables and 
other outbuildings, and a cosy tap-room for 
waiting servants. 

Laity Winterbourne had arranged with the 
landlord that all carriages and horses whether 
their own or those of coming friends, should to- 
day find temporary abiding-place at the 
“Chumleigh Arws.” 

Mias Fl sie Larkspur, who was very bright 
and arch on Colin’s birthday, averred, however, 
that she for one did uot at all like the look of 
that sprawling lonely old inn in the forest, 

A solitary traveller, she thought, might easily 
be allured into it, murdere1 and robbed in his 
sleep, and the corpse hid for ever in the depths 
of the wood, 

“ The place must look awful at dusk with the 
setting sun behind it!” shuddered Miss Lark- 
spur, very prettily. “I shouldn't a bit wonder, 
indeed, ifa murder had been done there already !” 
cried she 

Colin, gay in rainbow flannels, soothed her in 
his own cheery characteristic fashion. 

* Perhaps we shall find the unhallowed grave 
to-day,” said he. “Let us go and search for it 
together, Miss Larkspur, shall we? The inno- 
cent blood of a murdered man always ‘ cries out,’ 
don’t youknow? Let’s go and find his bones,” 


“ By-and-by, Mr. Chepstowe,” said Miss Lark- 
spur, solemnly, “I declare to you I shall have 
become too frightened to budge another inch $ 
It looks so‘awfully dark and still, as it is, there 
amongst those great old trees yonder.” 

“Yes; a remantic but a decidedly gloomy 
spot for a picnic,” exclaimed another datmeel, 
whom Lord Lowater was lifting bodily from a 
perilously high and light-built Awerican dog-cart 
which he had elected to drive or th t day. 

The Chumleigh girla—five in number—in last 
year’s gowne and vamped-up hats, had already 
appeared on the scene, and were sitting patieutly 
waiting on the grey Druid stones when the large 
straggling party from Winterbourne arrived. 

“Those poor Chumleigh girls!" kind friends 
were wont to say of th: m confidentially ; because, 
although they lived-with their mother at Rock- 
stone Manor, the whole six of them dwelt there 
only on sufferarce, and they knew it. 

Sir Hawke, the graceless gon and brother, the 
head of the family, might on any day, with merely 
perchance a warning by teleg-'am, returu to the 


home of his honoured forefathers, bringing with: 


him a gay and vimble Vienna or Paris dancer as 
the new chdtelaine of the hoary old manor. 

The widowed Lady Chumleigh often eighed 
dolorously when she heard the great trees roaring 
and creaking around the mausion, and the shrick- 
ing autumn winds dashing wildly the drevched 
brown leaves against the narrow-tinted casemeuts 
of the baronial hall. For she remembered that 
the dower-house, in the damp valley a mile 
away, was but ia sorry plight—scarcely more 
habitable in fact than the Druid ruin itself. 

Sir -Hawke sp: nt his annual thousands abroad, 
whilst his mother and sisters lived upon their 
yearly hundreds ar home, 

“We are all here now, I think, except the 
Misses Dawson, and they are very late,” said Lady 
Winterbourne, encompassing with a quick keen 
glance the different animated groups near the 
ruin—some moving slowly amid the monster sun- 
flecked beech trunks, some resting idly upou the 
crumbling grey masonry, and others making 
believe to assist the quiet busy footmen in un- 
packing the hampers and spreading the cloths. 

Here and there fell patches of sunlight. dancing, 
quivering upon the bravery of glaxs and silver, 
amongst which figured promineutly Lord 
Lowater’s big tankard—his handsome gift of the 
day to his friend Colin. 

“Unquestionably the Misses Dawson are late,” 
Lady Winterbourne said again, now rather 
anxiously. “I hope no accident has befallen 
them on the road.” 

“And Rudolf De Vere and his phalanx of 
bachelors,” cried the countess, bringing into play 
a guld double eyeglass, with a tortwireshell 
handle a foot long, “ where are they, I wonder?” 

“T declare I had forgotten them,” said Lady 
Winterb.-urne, curtly. 

But even as she spoke the young men from 
Monkshood were seen advancing leisurely towa:ds 
the rest of the company ; wherevpon Lord Winter- 
bourne and the Earl of Bearwarden, with two 
or three other elderly gentlemen, who were 
sipping sherry and bitters, and smoking an aute- 
prandial cigar, because there was nothing else to 
do, and mentally anathematising the whole busi- 
ness as a tremendous beure—the certain forerunver 
of rheumatism and lumbago, and bodily ills per: 
haps even worse—went forward to meet aud 
welcome Rudolf De Vere and his friends. 

They reported that they had passed Miss 
Dawson and her niece in Rockstone village. The 
Granary ladies were driviug iu their brougham. 

“ By-the bye, they looked out of the wivdow,” 
remarked Douglas Rex absently, as if he were 
thinking of something else—‘‘at least, Miss 
Dawsaon herself did—and said she thought it was 
going to rain.” 

“ Rain, Mr. Rex!" said Lady Winterbourne 
scornfully. “ Pardon me—that is nonsense.” 

“Miss Dawaon,” observed Lord Wiuterbourne, 
as if addressing himself to the nearest beech- 
trunk, “is, I should say, about the most sensible 
womun in the parish.” 

“Old men,” murmured Lady Winterbourne 
audibly, turning, with an air of fine resignation, 
to the fat countess, “are Always, my dear friend, 





out of place ata picnic. I told you so,” 
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“Why, here come the Misses Dawson at 
last !” exclaimed Viscount Lowater in the next 
moment. - 

And young Colin, deserting the side of Miss 
Larkspur, flew forward instantly to thank Aunt 
Betty and Susy for the silver flask—and the arch 
vivacity was queuched for awhile in the eyes 
and in the breast of Miss Flossie Larkepur. 

“ Hateful, fast creatures, those two Cali- 
fornian women, or whatever they are and wher- 
ever it is they come from !” she breathed tohereelf, 
as she watched them. “The aunt is much the 
worse of the two—infinitely worse. At her age 
she ought to be ashamed of herself !” 





CHAPTER XX. 
AND HOW IT WAS INTERRUPTED. 


“So sorry to beso late; I do hope that we 
have not kept you waiting,” Aunt Betty was 
saying meanwhile to no one in particular, as she 
tripped lithesomely hither and thither, shaking 
hands with every one she knew—with the 
exception of Rudolf De Vere, whom she adroitly 
contrived not to see. 

There were many charming frocks of divers 
shell-like hues that memorable day in Rockstone 
Forest ; but not one of the number, in delicacy 
of taste, make, and furbelow, approached the 
inimitable style of those worn by the ladies 
from The Granary. 

They knew, too—what woman, indeed, is ever 
unconscious of such a matter !—that they were 
far and away the best-dressed women of the 
company, smart as it was; and this happy 
consciousness, in no mean degree, perhaps, added 
to their brightness and the pleasure of the hour. 

It is always delightful to wear a becoming 
gown ; doubtless intinitely more to if the inno- 
cent garment in question be the means of 
rendering a less fortunate sister half wild, or 
“ real mad,” with envy ! 

“ We took a wrong turning at the cross-roads 
near Winterbourne Common,” Miss Dawson 
went on to explain sweetly, “and we lost our 
way for quite half an hour. Do, please, forgive 
us, dear Lady Winterbourne ; it was our misfor- 
tune, not our fault, you see. The glass seemed 
inclined to go back before we started, and so we 
came in the brougham.” 

Lord Winterbourne grinned under his grizzled 
thick moustache, and Lady Winterbourne herself 
interposed rather nervously,— 

“ Well, I believe luncheon is ready now ; and 
we have no one else to wait for. Mitchell, is 
luncheon quite ready?” ~ 

“ Yes, my lady, quite ready,” the man-servant 
replied, with a last searching glance over the 
goodly cold feast, to which his subordinates in 
livery were adding an artistic finishing touch or 
two. 

“Ther beat the gong,” commanded Lady 
Winterbourne. 

And Mitchell, stepping aside, banged the gong 
accordingly, and with it made such a far- 
reaching clamour that, not only did explorers 
and stragglers and the bored, sherry-bibbing old 
gentlemen come hurrying up from different 
quarters to the feeding-place, but the scared 
pigeons and doves flew headlong therefrom, 
battering soft frightered wings in their flight 
against the tough old limbs of the beeches 
spreading above it, 

Some of the wanderers confessed that they had 
been leaping the neighbouring brook, the pure cold 
spring water of which would be so handy by-and- 
by for filling the gipsy-kettles for tea ; others had 
been dropping half-pennies into the wishing-well 
in the ruins, and wishing desperate tender things 
with their hands clasped religiously behind them ; 
and some owned boldly that they had, in true 
*Arry and ’Arriet fashion, been scribbling their 
names upon the grotto walls. 

“Do, dear Colin, make the very most of your 
opportunities,” his mother had whispered hastily, 
almost piteously, to him, earlier in the morning. 
“You will never again have such another chance 
—never! Half-a-million, my own darling, and 
every penny of it, they say now, was left to her. 
Think cf it! And—and you're very fond of her, 





you know; and—and, Colin dearest, I do not 
really believe that she is so very old, after all. 
I’m sure she l.oks younger than ever to-day.” 

Colin nodded valiantly, and drew a hard breath. 
Yes, come what might, he would try his luck to- 
day—possibly on his birthday Fate might be pro- 
pitious; and if a fair and fitting opportunity 
were not forthcoming, why, somehow or other, 
he would make one; that was all. And as for 
Rudolf De Vere— Rudolf be hanged! He did 
not believe she cared a button for Rudolf De Vere 
now—perhaps never had cared for him. Why, 
they scarcely ever exchanged a word ; in fact, if 
anything, they seemed downright to avoid, to cut 
each other, whenever they did happen to meet. 
Poor blind, foolish, ignorant Colin ! 

And the Countess of Bearwarden, in similar 
terms, had preached the folly of procrastination 
to her dear son Lowater. 

“ You know you are horribly in debt, my dear,” 
she said cheerfully ; “aud you know, too, how 
your father storms und swears. Do try, if you 
can, to bring matters to a head to-day. On the 
best authority, let me tell you, I heard only a 
little while back that the money is all on the 
niece’s side ; and surely that is far more likely ! 
The successful sea weed farmer, or guano mer- 
chant, or whatever it was the man professed to 
be, would hardly in reason bequeath his entire 
fortune to a spinster sister, so long as he hada 
surviving unmarried daughter to inherit after 
him. Of course, poor Lady Winterbourne may 
think what she pleases. I cannot help it, Lowater, 
if she is off on a wrong scent.” 

“ All right, mother ; I believe I’m pretty safe,” 
said Lowater, with beautiful confidence. “I 
know she likes me; she &s good as said so the 
other day. And I must bea fool if I can’t cut 
out that sulky litery chap—eh ?” 

“Cut out Douglas Rex! I thould rather hope 
80, dear Lowater,” said the countess, proudly. 

And so, as Rudolf De Vere held silently and in- 
differently, not to say haughtily, aloof, Colin 
Chepstowe had it all his own way, and carried all 
before him triumphantly. He made Aunt Betty 
a lovely snug seat with a bearekin rug among the 
huge and mossy gnarled beech-roots, and plied 
her with every good thing, with every ambrosial 
delicacy, he could forage from the liberal feast. 


He purloined a whole bottle of champagne,- 


another of claret, and another of moselle, and hid 
them all behind the great old tree against which 
her shoul:ers leaned so gracefully. 

Regardless of trouser-knees, he knelt there 
before her, bottle in one hand, glass in the other, 
tempting her with this, persuading her with that ; 
her slightest whim anticipated, her wishes all 
divined before they found utterance—or Miss 
Dawson, with an enchanting smile, would hold out 
to him her plate, and Colin would then furnish it 
of the best in the most wooing way in the world. 
Once she said, quite tenderly,— 

“Oh, Mr. Chepstowe, do attend to what you 
are doing, please! You are looking at me, you 
know, and putting everything iato my lap!” 

“Then,” said Colin, with naive irrelevancy, 
still kneeling there with a champagne bottle 
grasped fervidly with both hands, “ will you give 
me the first waltz this evening ?” 

As Rudolf De Vere was staring moodily just 
then in their direction, and utterly neglecting a 
patient Chumleigh girl by whom he chanced to 
be seated, Miss Dawscn said emphatically, — 

‘*T shall be so pleased |!” 

And a singular circumstance was that when 
Colin next spoke to Miss Flossie Larkspur, she 
turned her shoulder abruptly towards him, pre- 
tended indeed not to hear him, and laughed 
immoderately at a vapid story which a certain 
Captain Robinson—one of the Monkshvuod bache- 
lors—was trying hard to tell her properly. 

The straw-haired viscount, on the other hand, 
was finding matters by no means so simple and 
uncontested. Douglas was not to be ousted or 
frightened by black looks from the side of the 
charming Susy. 

““Oh, Mr. Rex!” the young girl said, “ how 
can I ever thank you sufficiently for your kind 
present—I mean that copy of The Pagan Bride! 
I shall value it always—believe me, always! ” 

“You have thanked me more than sufficiently 
already—I mean, by that dear note of yours ; 





and I shall never destroy it. I shall keep it, 
treasure it, as long as I Jive.” 

Douglas’s deep, wild eyes glowed, and Susy 
blushed. 

“T think,” said she, “that the plot is one of 
the cleverest, if not the cleverest, I ever came 
across in fiction ; and in parts it is exquisitely 
pathetic. I am near the end of the second 
volume, and I find it so absorbing, so terribl 
exciting, that I could hardly put it aside this 
morning when it was time to dress and start for 
the picnic.” 

“God bless you, dear,” said Douglas, very low. 

* And I have seen the 7Zimes,” went on Sury 
rapidly, “and of course you have read it too— 
and oh, Mr. Rex, 1am so glad! They say that a 
good notice in the Times is always ——” 

“T say, Miss Susy, let me find you a decent 
seat,” Lord Lowater interposed at this juncture, 
elbowing his way almost roughly between Susy 
and Douglas Rex. 

“Thank you. I am going to sit here, Lord 
Lowater,” replied Susy gently. “Mr. Rex, you 
see, has turned this wine-case upside-down, and 
covered it with his overcoat; and it will do 
beautifully in this way—so !” 

She was quietly firm; in fact, speaking, she 
had settled herself upon the wine-case in question,. 
and would change neither her wind nor her 
situation ; although Lowater did his hardest 
with his somewhat Jimited vocabulary to allure 
her from the neighbourhood of Douglas Rex. 
That, however, was not to be done. 

“*Confound the fella’,” growled the viscount. 
under his yellow moustache. ‘The —— pre- 
sumption of these litery chaps !” 

And thus he had to content himself as best he 
could for the time. Nevertheless it was a m 
meal for all concerned—a right goodly feast. 
Corks went popping gaily, and the rich wine 
flowed copiously ; jealous hearts for a while 
fo: got their ache and pain, and simple Lord 
Lowater burned no longer to spill the life-blood 
of Douglas Rex. 

Nobody cared a rap, though strange creatures 
of the insect kingdom, lean and fat, slow and 
nimble alike, dropped from the boughs overhead 
and drowned themselves in champagne, and 
floundered in the salad-dressing ; whilst ants and 
earwigs raced now and then acroas the table- 
cloth, and the good-humourei Countess of 
Bearwarden sat down unexpectedly in a dish of 
Venice cream. But then one is prepared for 
disasters of the kind at a picnic—they are part 
of the fun of the thing, particularly for lookers- 
on. 

And nobody noticed that a strong warm wind 
was rising, and travelling with a ceaseless mur- 
muring sound through the glades and hollows of 
Rockstone Forest, like the mysterious hissing 
whisper of a stormy in-crawling sea—that the 
great old wood had a threatening aspect and was 
growing gradually very dim. 

Miss Flossie Larkspur, who was, or affected to 
be, in the wildest spirits, was asking, like Roza 
Dartle, “for information.” She said that she 
wanted to know what became of all the half- 
pennies dropped by silly people into the Druids’ 
Well? 

‘‘There must be a regular copper-mine down 
there by this time,” cried she—‘ mustn’t 
there ?” 

But her chatter was drowned in the loud 
voices of some of the younger men who were 
setting to work hilariously to brew a loving-cup 
in Lord Lowater’s big tavkard, Cvlin Chep- 
stowe's health and good luck must be drunk 
therefrom, everyone agreed enthusiastically. 

Ere tankard and napkin, however, could be 


‘started upon their journey, great rain-drops as 


bg as hazel nuts splashed down through the 
leaves upon the startled company below. 

Lord Winterbourne laughed aloud unkindly, 

“What did I tell you, my lady?” called out 
he, for the first time that day addressing his wife 
directly. 

Before she could hit him back, as it were, the 
very earth beneath them quivered and groaned. 
The wind uprose, grew in wild strength, and 
roared with awful suddenness amid the creaking 
mighty branches; and the splitting crack and 
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fury of heaven’s own artillery broke at that 
instant through the murky sky. 

It was the doom, the death-knell, of that long 
and lovely summer ! 

Lord Winterbourne, satyr-like, laughed again. 

But some of them thought trembiingly of the 
earthquakes on the Riviera, and others of the Last 
Day. A horrid blinding zigzag rod of deadly pale 
steel-blue flame darted serpent-like amongst the 
glass and silver. Then followed a smell of sul- 
phur, and a very hurricane of wind and rain 
together. 

Soon came another terrific braia-splitting crack, 
and blackest, deadliest rumbling. 

Then followed panic and stampede ! 


(To be continued.) 








OLGA’S AFFLICTION. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Two days had winged by busily enough for 
Morgan Adeson and Neil Stuart. Uncle Dacre’s 
will had been carefully examined, and the detec- 
tives visited who had inquired for old Dacre Hart- 
ley’s daughter and her descendants. The two 
friends heard all there was tohear, which was little 
more than has already been related ; for with 
the marriage of Marion to Jasper Grant, and the 
subsequent birth of the daughter, whose name 
was not recorded, the clue had come to an abrupt 
termination, 

Stuart had seen lawyers, only to hear from 
them the opinion that there was little to be done 
but to transfer the property to the charities 
named, provided he had determined to stick to 
his intention of not uniting himself to the grand- 
daughter of Hartley; but he was urged so 
strongly to do so by both his attorney and his 
friend that he lost his temper at last, and—well, 
his language was not altogether fit for repetition, 
though allowable, I believe, among men. 

At any rate, he accompanied Morgan Adeson 
home, both of them in about as uncomfortable a 
humour as they often found themselves, 

They sat for a long time in Morgan’s smoking- 
room—as luxurious a one as London could boast 
—without speaking, but only drawing, almost 
savagely, upon a couple of weeds, when Morgan 
broke the silence. He was looking from the win- 
dow, his eyes clouded, his brow drawn to a straight 
line, feeling more irritation than he ever remem- 
bered to have felt in his life before, and it was 
perfectly apparent in his voice as he exclaimed,— 

“ Curse that woman !” 

“What woman are you speaking of?” de- 
manded Neil stiffly.” 

“That one up there in the country. She was 
not what she seemed. Her voice was like the 
ripple of the brook that flowed there upon the 
hillside ; her hair was like the sun at harvest- 
time ; her form would have put Juno’s to the 
blush, and her manners were as perfect, as full 
re exquisite grace, as those of Lallah Rovokh ; 

ut—” : 

Neil interrupted him with a laugh. Morgan 
started and frowned as if he had been struck. 

“*Pon my word, old fellow,” cried Neil, 
merrily, ‘‘if I did not know you to be the most 
unselfish man alive, I should say that you were 
envious of me, and that you were in love with 
Olga yourse'f,” 

“ I ? ” 

“ Yes,” 

“You are mad! I should as soon think of 
falling in love with the female ourang-outang at 
the menagerie !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Neil had straightened up angrily, but suddenly 
remembering his promise, Morgan sprang to his 
feet. He placed his hand on his friend's shoulder, 
while a dark flush burned in his cheeks, 

“Forgive me, Neil!” he exclaimed. “I forgot 
what I was saying. There are reasons why I— 
why I can’t say to you what I want to, old man ; 
but—but you must not go back there again. Oh, 
Neil, I wish someone had shot me before I ever 
took you to that infernal place.” 





Neil had grown a shade whiter. 

“You have said that several times now, and I 
must insist upon your explaining yourself,” he 
said, slowly. “You know that I love Miss 
Bretherton. You know that she is—that she has 
promised to be my wife. If there is any reason 
why she should not be, other than this cursed 
money, it is time that you had told me. Iam 
not a boy, Morgan. If I am blind, lam nota 
thing of so small a mind that I must be told 
whom I must marry and whom I taust not. You 
have chosen to be most uncomplimentary, even 
insulting, in your remarks of a lady whom I have 
every reason to revere and esteem most of any 
woman in the world, and I must ask you either 
to explain them or to tell you that my friendship 
can no longer be yours. I should not deserve 
your respect if I acted otherwise.” 

“Don’t say that, Neil?” 

“ You force me to.” 

“T promise you that— No, hang it all! I 
can’t promise it ! I can’t see you marry her and— 
If you would only promise me that you will do 
nothing until after your sight is restored! Neil, 
I must tell you. Fr 

But before he could complete the sentence 
there was a knock upon the door, and, glad of 
the respite that the few moments offered him, he 
cried out,— 

* Come in!” 

His servant entered with a tray upon which 
two letters were lying. . 

“ Letters, sir.” 

Morgan took the letters and the servant 
retired, 

He lookedatthesuperscriptionscuriously. They 
were in the same writing—a lady’s penmanship 
which he had never seen before. 

“ Will you excuse me,” he asked of Neil, “ while 
I look at these?” 

“ Certainly.” 

He sat down, threw one letter on the table, 
and broke the seal of the other. A little 
exclamation passed his lips as he read the name, 
but after one quick glance at Neil he threw his 
eye over the contents of the letter as hastily as 
possible, 

He crushed it in his hand, and pushing the 
damp hair back from his forehead, he ejaculated, 
half unconsciously,— 

“ Good heavens !” 

Neil lifted his head, which had been leaning 
upon his hand. 

“ What is it?” he asked, a little of Morgan’s 
excitement communicating itself to him. 

There was a momentary silence ; then, striving 
to control his voice, but not succeeding particu- 
larly well, he leaned toward Neil. 

“Neil!” he cried, “is it true that you were 
married to Miss Bretherton the night before we 
left there ?” 

Neil coloured. 

“ Why do you ask that?” he demanded. 

“Because the letter that has been brought to 
me is from her.” 

* And she told you that?” 

“ She did.” 

“It is true; but I fail to see why she should 
have made you her confidant.” 

“True?” 

“ Yes,” 

“What a strange world this is!” 
musingly. 

Then he arose and walked hastily several times 
up and down the floor, He stopped at last at 
Neil’s side and placed his hand upon the blind 
man’s shoulder. 

“T am going to read you this letter, Neil,” 
he said, slowly. “She did not intend that I 
should, but I see no better way than that. Will 
you listen ?” 

Neil nodded. 

Morgan drew up a chair, and seating himself 
directly in front of his friend, as a woman does 
when a confidence is about to be exchanged, he 
read aloud from the letter, which he still held in 
his hand : 


|_— 


half 


“My Dear Mr. Apgson,—The greatest trial 
of my life has been gone through, and my reason 
is unimpaired. I don’t know whether to be 
grateful or to rebel against that fate which com- 





pels me to remember. You know to what I 
refer: it was saying farewell to the one who is 
dearer to me than life—Neil Stuart, your friend, 
my lover. I linger over that word, because in all 
my life I never possessed one before, and in all 
my life I never shall 3 one again. Perhaps 
I should have loved him less if he had not been 
blind ; but the fact of his being unable to see the 
terrible affliction that has made a tragedy of my 
existence—the knowledge that I was the perfect 
thing, to him, at least, that others are—made 
him a god to me, and I worshipped him. 

“*But it was not to inflict you with my senti- 
mental regrets that I asked you for your address 
and that I am writing to you to-day. Let me 
tell it to you in as few words as I can. You re- 
member the day of your arrival, and your con- 
versation with Neil there under the trees? I was 
an inadvertent listener to that conversation. You 
told Neil of his uncle’s will. You spoke to him 
of his need of the money that was rightfully his, 
and of the necessity for him to marry the grand- 
daughter of Dacre Hartley in order that he 
might secure it. Do you remember what followed 
that conversation! He left us there, you and 
me, and you told me that I never could marry 
Neil ; that, even if I could give back to him all 
the money that he would lose, and twice as much 
again, I could not be his wife, because his sight 
had been promised him in the autumn, and that 
if he should ever see me he would despise me. 

“You meant to be kind, but I think that 
sentence killed in me all the elements that suffer. 

“* But it did not kill my love for Neil. That 
‘night I persuaded him to marry me; that night 
I became his wife. Not that I might inflict him 
with my presence, but only that I might give to 
him the fortune that has been his in thought for 
so many years, and which he needs so much more 
than I, for I am the granddaughter to whom old 
Dacre Hartley referred in his will. I enclose in 
another envelope the certificate of my mother’s 
marriage to my father, Jasper Grant, the certi- 
ficate of my birth and later baptism, or christen- 
ing, and the certificate of my mother’s second 
marriage to Charles Bretherton, whose name I 
assumed, 

“*Tt can all be easily verified, and will give to 
Neil that which is rightfully his. 

“* And now I am leaving to you the most 
sacred thing upon earth to me—the saying good- 
bye to him. Tell him not to seek me out, for he 
could not find me—that this farewell is eternal. 
Tell him the truth of the curse that rests upon 
my life. Tell him that to the end he shall be 
my idol, but that I could not risk the look of 
shame, of repulsion, that would come into his 
eyes when their sight should be restored and he 
should look into my ruined face. 

“*T have not the courage to say farewell to 
him myself, but you will do it for me, and I am 
sure you will make him understand it all. Your 
very cruelty to me has made me trust you, since 
I know that you will shrink from nothing in the 
performance of your duty for friendship’s sake. 

“An eternal farewell to you and him, and 
Heaven bless you both. Otea Stvart.’” 


Morgan dropped the letter. The sightless eyes 
before him were fixed and strained, the hands 
were clinched. 

“What is it that she means, Morgan? For 
Heaven's sake, explain it all to me!” cried Neil, 
hoarsely, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Morcan Apeson heaved a long sigh before re- 
plying to his friend’s question, then he got up 
and walked hurriedly up and down the floor. 
His head seemed to be in a whirl. The second 
reading of the letter affected him more than 
the first had done. That strange sympathy for 
Olga was again stealing over him, even at that 
distance. He felt her remarkable magnetism 
even in her perned words, He fancied he could 
hear her voice speaking the sentences that she 
had written ; and then suddenly, as if in a vision, 
he saw her as he had seen her that night upon 
the balcony, with her eyes heavenward, the acar 
upon her cheek concealed, 
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He felt fur & uwwent that he couldu’t reply to 
Neil's question ; but just then the revulsion came 
as it had come that night upon the balcony when 
she turned her face full upon him, and he shud- 
cered and drew back as he had done then. 

He put his hand upon Neil’s shoulder almost 
savagely. 

‘T promised her that I would never speak of it 
to you upon the morning that she drove me from 
the station to her home!” he cried, in a heavy, 
unnatural voice ; “ but she has removed the bans 
of silence herself ; she has askédit of me. Listen: 
You believe Olga Bretherton to be beautiful. 
Stuart, she is terrible in her ugliness! You 
have heard of the death’s head! She is like that, 
No, even that is not enough. It is awful—awful ! 
There are no words that could ever describe her 
to you, and : 

He couldn’t finish the sentence. He broke off 
with a little gesture, and turned aside, gnawing 
his mous‘ache fiercely. His face was deathly 
white, with spots of crimson in either cheek. 

Neil sat motionless, He was stunned, white- 
lipped. He heard the quick tread of the nervous 
fe:t as one hears when under the influence of a 
strong opiate that induces coma rather than sleep. 

And then a flash of thought and remembrance 
came to him, bringing no light, however, and he 
said, as if speaking a dull reflection to himself,— 

“You said her eyes were like bits of porcelain, 
that her hair was like the sun at harvest-time, 
and 4 

Morgan stopped again in his walk and threw out 
his hand deprecatingly. 

“It is trae,” he cried heavily. ‘“ She is like the 
completed Milo until—until > 

What?” 

“You see her full in the face.” 

“But what is it?” 

** A scar—a hideous, awful scar that seems to 
glow and throb against her white flesh like a flame 
from hell!” 

“A scar ?” 

‘It sounds so weak and vapid in describing 
the terrible curse that lies upon her Jike the scar- 
let letter seared by the hand of Heaven. It 
seems almost a living, breaihing thing caressing 
her with horror, You have shrunk with loathing 
from the snake-charmer who stands before you 
with the head of the serpent pressed againrt her 
cheek ; and yet it is not so ghastly a spectacle 
as this.” 

Neil shuddered. He was even whiter than 
before. He leaned forward, and his arms rested 
upon his knees, his hands clasping each other 
between them, his sightless eyes fixed upon Mor- 
gan’s face. 

* What—caused it ?” he asked, at last, faintly. 

T never had the courage to ask her.” 

They sat there silently staring at each other. 
Morgan noticed that his friend breathed quicker 
than usual, that there was a heavy moisture 
upon his brow, avd with a curious movement he 
crossed to the window and threw it open wider. 

“ The air is stifling,” he said huskily. 

He stood there leaning against the casement, 
looking down into the street, and then suddenly, 
without any reason given to himself for his act, 
he returned to Neil »nd sat down opposite him. 
He did not touch him. It seemed such a curious 
thing, but somehow he seemed to shrink from the 
old friend be had loved so well, 

His voice was heavier and more husky as he 
asked : 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know: [ have not thought,” anawered 
Neil, stupidly. “I seem to be in a maze, turn- 
ing round and round in the same spot, without 
mental power to find my way. Help me.” 

It was almost like the wistful ery of a child, and 
Morgan’s lips compressed, 

“T can’t.” he answered, dully. ‘No one can 
help you in this. She wished me to tell you the 

— and I have done it. She is your wife, 
anc 

“ Yes, she is my wife,” Neil interrupted. 

Morgan looke:l at him sharply. 

“ What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“T wean,” answered Stuart, rising and groping 
his way toward the wiodow, “I mean. that you 
have told me my duty in that sentence. She is 
my wife. I have taken her ‘for better, for 

















worre ;) and because the worst has come so soon 
is no reason why I should desert her. She is my 
wife, Adeson, 

He never looked so helpless nor so hopeless as 
he stood there, with the air blowing the dark 
hair back from his fair brow. The very stretch- 
ing out of his hands to find his way would have 
touched one, but his expression was the most 
pathetic. 

Morgan’s heart gave a great bound ; a quick 
colour sprung into his cheeks. He could not 
comprehend his own emotions. He leaned for- 
ward in his chair, and then, as if putting a strong 
restraint upon himself, he shoved his hands into 
his pockets and tilted his chair backward, his 
eyes fixed upon Neil’s profile. 

There was excitement in the tones of his voice 
as he exclaimed : 

“Does that mean that you are going to claim 
her ?” 

Neil wheeled round. He had lost the helpless 
look, and there was an expression of strong deter- 
mination about his mouth. 

“Yes!” he cried, a dozen exclamation points 
in voice and manner—“ yes! Does the fact of 
there being a scar upon my wife’s face give me 
reason for deserting her? I was a weak fool for 
a moment ; my love of beauty was stronger than 
my sense of right. I shali go to her at once, 
Adeson.” 

There was another silence, and then, acting 
under some impulse which he could not name, 
Morgan rose and laid his arm around his friend’s 
shoulder, 

“But your sight, Neil,” he said, gently: 
“what of that? Oh, old friend, I love you and 
I kuow you! We have grown together from 
childhood, and no brother could love you more 
than I. I seem to know every secret of your 
heart and every thought of your brain, Don’t 
deceive yourself, Neil, You have grown up with 
this love of ideal beauty the strongest sentiment 
of your poet’s mind. You have weavel a garland 
of romance about her personality that even the 
truth which I have told you can not quite anni- 
hilate. You still love your ideal. It is your 
ideal who remains your wife. But it will be so 
different when your sight is restored, old fellow | 
When you see her as she is, what then, Stuart ?”’ 

The blind man sighed. : 

“Heaven knows,” he answered, faintly. “I 
know my own weakness as well as you do, but I 
know also my strength; and whatever I may 
feel, I shall know what my duty is.” 

Morgap drew back, a look of something. that 
resembled disappointment crossing his brow. 

**Do you think that she would be satisfied 
with less than your love, Stuart?” he asked, in 
a curiously softened tone. 

“T will give her all that I can, Adeson,” an- 
swered the blind man. “I can dono more. She 
will have fidelity, at all events.” 

“Fidelity —of the body,” said Morgan, 
dreamily. “I wonder if a woman with her voice 
would be satisfied with that !” 

* Poor little Olga!” 

There was something very like a sob in Neil’s 
voice as he said the words, aud Morgan’s hand 
closed over his. 

“ Yes, poor little Olga!” he repeated. 
minutes ago you asked me to help you. I wish 
to Heaven I could help her! I know so well 
what it is to be. You will despise her when you 
have once looked upon her face. You will loathe 
her when you see her as she is, and watch even 
the animals shrink from her as she approaches 
them. And your duty will die, murdered by 
your horror, Then what will become of Olga?” 

Neil’s lip trembled. 

“ Suppose—I never should see ?” 

Morgan threw out his hands, 

“It would be worse—woree!” he cried. 
“ You would be eternally haunted by a spectre ; 
you would have the glare and the heat of 
perdition about you every hour of your life ; you 
would grow to hate her because she had deprived 
you of your sight, even if for nothing else. 
Neil! Neil! if only T knew you less well, I 
might trust in it all; but I see it now as I shall 
then.” 

Neil moistened his white lips. He did not 
resent what his friend had said, because he 
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recognized the truth of it all but too clearly. 
He was silent for a moment, then he said 
hoarsely,— 

“Tt is too late to draw back now, even if E 
would. She is my wife. I will do my duty, and 
pray Heaven that if the worst come, at least I 
can conceal it from her. I will do the best I 
can, Morgan.” 

Morgan wrung his hand with unconscious: 
firmness. 

“ Heaven bless you and help you to succeed |’” 
he said below his breath. | 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE was never a wilder or more rugged spot 
than the one that Olga chose for their future 
home. 

lt was a plain little cottage by the sea, where 
the waves broke with lashing fury against giant 
rocks that formed the base of huge precipices, 
and rolled back again in foaming rage. She 
could lie in her own room during the long hours 
of the night and listen to the sound which 
seemed to, in some measure, soothe the seething 
uprest that filled her soul. 

During the first weeks of her stay there she 
did little else then wander down the rocks and 
sit there motionless for hours, thinking out her 
own thoughts. She had grown silent, mvurose, 
and white-lipped, until her mother, looking on 
without daring to question, realized that some- 
thing must be done to save the girl’s reason. 

“ Heaven help her!” she would murmur, ae 
from some covert place she watched the strange, 
quiet figure. “I see how it is. I must arouse 
her in some way. I miust—I must! But how ? 
I dare not write to this man who has caused it 
all. I dare not answer any of the advertise- 
ments that bave appeared in the daily papers 
from time to time, so evidently addressed to her. 
But I must do something. What shall it be?” 

For days she could find no solution to her 
problem, until at last it came to her with a 
suddenness that made her desperate. 

They were rapidly consuming the little capital 
that. had been left when their home bad been 
sold, and the end was almost there. Mrs. 
Bretherton was startled, alarmed, when she 
discovered how nearly penniless they were ; and 
then, as reflection slowly opened the true situa- 
tion to her, her brow cleared. 

“Tt is Heaven’s own way of saving my child,” 
she cried. “It has sent the answer to my 
question at last !” 

She arose at once and wrapped a scarf about 
her head, for the autumn days were growing 
chill, and went ont and down the little path that 
she had seen Olga purse each weary day. 

It was only a little distance to the cliff, and 
she paused and looked down. 

The girl sat there upon a great boulder, half 
way between land and sea, motionless as the 
rock that supported her. The billows broke a 
few yards below her with a noise and crash that 
was deafening, but apparently she did not hear. 
A sea-gull breasted the wayes at a little distance, 
and upon it her eyes were fixed, heavy and 
uvlighted. 

There was a storm brewing. The clouds 
smoky and threatening, hovered dangerously 
near the earth, and the wind swept her yellow 
hair, that had come unloosed about her shoulders, 
in golden swirls, Her hands were clasped about 
her knees. She was like the storm nymph perched 
there among the rocks. 

Mrs. Bretherton shuddered as she s1w her, and 
called aloud ; but her voice was not to be heard 
against the voice of wind and sea, and so she 
clambered laboriously down. She had placed her 
hand upon the girl’s shoulder before Olga knew 
that there was a human presence near. 

She leoked up and smiled mirthlessly. 

“It is grand, is it not ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes, it is grand ; but there is to be a storm. 
Can’t you see? Come in !” 

“The storm will not break for half an hour 
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eyes as they wandered up towards the darkening 
clouds, that Mrs. Bretherton shivered again. 

“Yon had better come!” she exclaimed, per- 
suasively, 

“No. You go back if you are afraid, You will 
take cold.” ‘ 

“YT have a shawl and you have nothing. Won't 
you come ¢” 

4 No.” 

“Then at least move up here where the rock 
will protect you ” 

Olga endeavoured to conceal the annoyance of 
her countenance, but did as she had been re- 
quested. She moved to a position where 
an overhanging rock gave protection against 
storm and wind, and Mrs. Bretherton sat down 
beside her. It seemed to deaden the sound of 
the waves somewhat, and they sat there for a 
moment listening intensely ; then Olga put her 
hand upon her mother’s knee. 

“Why did you ceme?” she asked. ‘“ There 
was something that you wished to say to me?” 

“Yes ; but this is not the time to say it. Wait 
until we are at home.” 

“ There is no place like this,” answered Olga, 
slowly. “It gives me courage to bear all there is 
to bear.” 

Mrz, Bretherton looked into her daughter’s 
eyes, and shivered again, Her lips grew white 
and trembled. How the girl had changed! It 
had been bad envugh betore, but it was worse 
now. And yet, somehow, she dared not gestion 
her. She dared ask nothing of that past from 
which she seemed so completely cut out. She 
wook the girl’s small, beautiful hands in her own 
and held them closely. 

“ Darling,” shesaid tenderly, “ I have come to 
tell you of a calamity that is about to befall us. 
You don’t know how I hate to worry you with 
more trials than you already have t» bear, but 
this is a misfortune that must be faced.” 

“Whatis it?” 

There was no emotion, scarcely even interest 
in the question, The eyes were again upon the 
gull that hovered above the billows, and Mrs. 
Bretherton looked in the same direction as if 
fascinated by the strange gaze. 

Uneonscivusly her voice had assumed the same 
tone that her daughter’s held, and she said in the 
same dull and spiritless way,— 

“Tt is poverty. The money is almost gone. 
There are only a few shillings left, dear, pitifully 
few. We can't starve. What are we to do, 
Olga? Either you or I must do something.” 

The gull looked less helpless than either of 
them fora moment, and then Olga’s eyes turned 
upon her, 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” she said, 
gently. “I had forgotten. Youshould have un- 
derstood that I had forgotten, I shall not let 
you starve, mother.” 

“ Oh, darling, why do you put it like that? 
Can’t you see that——” 

“ Hush ! I have not seemed to see anything, but 
I see it all clearly enough now. It only required 
aword. I have been the most selfish thing 
alive ; but, mother—mother, it has not been I. 
It is this—thie |” 

She touched the scar upon her face as she 
spoke, shrinking from her own contact with it as 
it she had been another persen. 

Mrs. Bretherton drew the hand down and 
kissed it, 

“T know,” she said, softly. ‘Do you think it 
necessary to explain to me? I would give my 
own life so gladly if I could wipe it out, but it is 
against the will of Heaven dear, and we must try 
not to rebel; we wust face the inevitable, and 
do it as bravely as we can.” 

“Yes; I understand that. How much money 
have we left?” 

“Not more than enough to last us a month 
longer.” 

The question was answered timidly, fearfully ; 
but Olga did not seem to shrink from it. 

‘A month !” she repeated, dully. 

She leaned her head back against the rock and 
closed her eyes. The weather-beaten relic of 
nature’s self was not more haggard and grey. 
Mrs. Bretherton drew closer to her and slipped 
her arms about the girl's waist. 

“ What shall you do, Olga?” she whispered. 





Olga did not answer at once. Her lips locked 
blue and stiff, and it was difficult for her to force 
them into the formation of words. 

“I don’t know,” she answered, at last. ‘“ Letus 
wait. Heaven has seemed to have deserted me 
fur so long that perhaps it will help me now.” 

“Then you promise me that you will try ?” 

“T will try.” 

She had not opened her eyes. Mrs. Bretherton 
was luoking at her almost with bated breath, and 
yet an expression of relief that was pitiful crept 
into her countenance, 

At that moment a great splash of rain fell at 
her feet. 

“ Olga,” she said, “ the storm has broken.” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, drearily, “ the storm 
has broken.” 

There seemed to be some meaning in the words 
deeper than the surface, and Mrs. Bretherton 
kissed again the hand she held. 

“But it will not last,” she said, hopefully. 
“The deluge is past, dear, and Heaven sent the 
rainbow as a sign unto us. Come. You owe a 
duty to your mother, Olga, and to yourself. See, 
the rain is coming in torrents, Let us go.” 

Olga arose. A faint colour came into her 
cheeks as she looked at her mother, then she 
turned and went lightly up the boulders, giving 
her mother a hand to assist her. It was not 
enough under the wind that swept them, and she 
put her arm about the slender waist and lifted 
her as she might have done a child. She set her 
upon her feet upon the top of the largest rock, 
and smiled more naturally than she had done in 
weeks, 

“There!” she exclaimed. “Iam not much 
larger than you, but, after all, I am a very great 
deal stronger. I shall take care of you, never 
fear.” y 

And then, alone in the silence of her own room, 
listening again to the breaking of the billows, 
she leaned her hot forehead against the cool glass 
of the window and said aloud,— 

“T have robbed her of the fortune that was 
rightfully hers, to give it to the man I loved. I 
must make it back for her, I dare not let her 
suffer. 1 must makeit back. But how /—how?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue rooms that served as editorial-roums of the 
*__. Magazine” were not attractive ones, and 
yet the standing of the magazine and the class 
of its readers were second to none. The con- 
tributors naturally ranked high as they must 
under those circumstancee, and the articles were 
usually passed upon by several of the editors 
before they were thought safe to publish in the 
columns of London’s most choice periodical. 

Before one of the desks a man sat in a huge re- 
volving-chair. He had turned half around, and 
was looking interestedly into the eyes of an asso- 
ciate editor, the other man standing above him, 
and holding in his hand a manuscript that was 
no longer cleanly. It was thunrbed at the 
corners, and marked with a blue pencil in a few 
places ; but both men looked upon it with 
curicus intent. 

“T consider it the strongest articie that has 
ever been presented to us,” the man in the chair 
said, wearily lifting the dark hair from his 
temples. “Ita marvellousthing. The man who 
wrote it will never do anything stronger.” 

“That is the singular part of it,” said the 
other. “I don’t believe a man has written it.” 

“What?” 

“My impression is that a woman is the author 
of it.” 

“ Bosh! No woman ever wrote it ; no woman 
ever could write it. Itis one of the most logical 
things that I have ever read.” 

“ And one of the most bitter. Does that very 
fact convey nothing?” 

“No! L would wager my head no woman ever 
wrote it.” 

“* Wager something that is not impossible and I 
will go you.” 

“ Make it what you like.” 

“ Very well; a hundred even.” 

“ All right. How is it to be decided }” 





“T'll tell you. Morris has written to the 
author, be it man or woman, to come to the 
office, and ‘It’ has refused. Morris is most 
anxious tosecure ‘It’ as a regular contributor, 
at almost any salary that can be named, but, of 
course, wants to make the best terms possible. 
You know he is about a personal interview with 
his contributors. He asked me to go on there to 
see this person, and do what is possible to get a 
contract. Morris believes that he or she, which- 
ever it may be, does not yet know his or her own 
value, and that beiter terms could be made now 
than at any future time. I am not exactly partial 
to trotting about the country in search of writers 
that desire to remain incog. ; but I am willing to 
break the rule this time and see what this person 
is like, man or woman.” 

“But what reason have you for thinking it a 
woman, other than the bitterness of it.” 

“Phat is the queer part of ic. I don’t know ; 
and yet there isa strain in it that reminds me 
somehow, though in such an indefinite way, that 
I can’t even describe it, of a—a woman whoin I 
once knew,” 

The man in the revolving chair smiled. 

“ A romance?” he queried, chaffingly. 

The other coloured dully. He did not meet 
the dark eyes that were fixed upon him, but 
turned away, and with elaborate care laid the 
manuscript upon the top of the desk. 

“No,” he answered, after a perceptible pause. 
“T have never had a romance in my life. I have 
never even imagined myself in love with a 
woman,” 

“ You are acurious fellow, Adeson. But I say, 
going back to the sexless writer of this article, how 
do you propose to decide your bet? If it should 
be a woman, and she really does wish to remain 
incog. she will not admit you when you call.” 

“If I find that there is anything of that kind 
attempted, you may be certain that I will outwit 
her.” 

“Not the person, be it man or woman, who 
wrote ‘Graves,’” 

“A good General sometimes resorts to strategy. 
He or she has refused to come to London. I 
shall ask Morris to say nothing of my going there,, 
make no announcement of the fact whatever, but 
simply carry my credentials with me.” 

“Are you sure you know the correct post- 
office address ?"’ 

“Tf it should prove not to be I shall do a little 
detective work on my own account.” 

“Then let us make the bet a trifle more 
liberal : the loser pays all expenses.” 

©“ That goes.” 

“ When will you start ?” 

“To-morrow morning. The sooner the better, 
as Morris is restive.” 

“ Let me describe to you what you will find: a 
man, a trifle beyond middle age, living the life of 
a recluse entombed in tomes, You'll find that a 
terrible sorrow has shattered him, and that he 
lives alone in that past that murdered him. He 
has no ambition. He has written ‘Graves’ simply 
because he had to write it. It was eating his 
heart out. He feels better for having written it. 
He has found a confidant in his pen, that voice- 
less, yet clarion-tongued betrayer, and he may 
add to‘ Graves’ for the same reason that he 
wrote it. Hedvesn’t want fame. 1 doubt even if 
he wants money. He will turn you out when 
you go to invade his privacy, and he will serve 
you right.” 

Morgan Adeson did not reply. He had 
listened curiously, but as Gordon Lindsay 
finished speaking, he walked to the window and 
looked out. 

The view was not attcactive. The glass was 
sm: ked, and reflected only the tops of chimneys 
and a few windows even more dingy than that, 
where an occasional man might be seen writing, 
in his shirt-sleeves. 

He drummed upon the glass for a few minutes, 
and then he turned back and looked at Lindsay. 
The editor had picked up the manuscript and was 
absorbed. 

Morgan retraced his steps and leaned upon the 
desk. 

“‘ Perhaps you are right,” he said, when Lind- 
say looked up. “It may be as you say. Some- 
how, I hope it is! There is something in the 
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confounded article that fascinates me as I see it 
has fascinated you, and, remarkably enough, it 
has made me as nervous as a woman, I am half 
inclined to call the bet off.” 

He laughed shortly, and Lindsay joined with 
much more mirth. 

“Tf it should by any chance be a woman,” he 
said, still smiling, “let me make a prediction. 
You are in love with her writing. You will love 
her, and you will marry her.” 

Morgan started and turned a trifle paler. 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed, heavily. 
“ Nothing could ever induce me to marry ; but, 
under no circumstances would it ever be that 
woman.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know. I—I feel absurdly curious 
about it. I understand now how it is that a woman 
can become hysterical. I am as imaginative as— 
as a novelist. Well, good-bye, old man.” 

“ You are going home now ?” 

o Yes.” 

“‘ And you go to see ‘ Graves’ to-morrow?” 

Morgan hesitated, then a curious expression of 
resolution, to be induced by so paltry a reason, 
crossed his face. 

* Yes,” he answered, 

“Good-bye. Remember what I have said.” 

“T shall remember.” 

Morgan took the manuscript with him, and 
left the room, He did not go to find Morris,as he 
had intended doing, but wrote him a note instead, 
telling him to have the papers ready on the 
following morning, as he had decided to go to eee 
the author of ‘Graves’ himself on the morrow. 
He felt guilty, somehow, as he gave the note into 
the hands of the office boy. He did not wait 
for an answer, but strolled out and on towards 
his home, 

He did not even tell his valet what it was that 
he contemplated doing, but thrust a few things 
into a travelling-bag himself, and then sat down 
with his pipe. 

He had smoked only a few moments when 
Neil Stuart was admitted. Somehow the visit 
annoyed him, and it was not until his old friend 
was leaving that he mentioned that contempleted 
visit to the country. 

“Out of town at this time of the year!” 
echoed Neil. ‘‘ What for!” 

“On a matter of business entirely. Morris has 
asked me to go, and I am going.” 

“ How long are you going for.” 

“T don’t know—a day or two—perhaps three.” 

“T should like to go with you. I——” 

“ Don’t think of it, old man!” cried Morgan, 
almost too eagerly. “I wouldn’t have you for 
anything. I don’t know the place at all, nor 
anything about the accommodations.” 

“You know I would not care for that. I 
believe the change would do me good. I saw 
Selby, to-day, Morgan.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“The operation is to be performed next Wed- 
nesday.” 

“ Next Wednesday ?” 

“Yes, You will be here to be with me, will 
you not, old fellow?” 

“ You know I will.” 

“Thank you, and good night.” 

And Morgan let him go without further remark, 
unable, for some unexplainable reason, to find 
anything to say. 

It was noon two days later when he arrived at 
the little station which the ‘ Unknown’ had desig- 
nated as Ashleigh. He walked into a tiny shop 
that bore the words Post Office over the door, 

A little box, pigeon-holed for letters, occupied 
one end of the counter and some dry goods lay 
upon the other. Behind the dry goods a man 
stood, 

“ Are you the postmaster ?” Morgan asked. 

“‘T be,” answered the man. 

“You havea resident here whose correspondence 
is addressed to Guy Marchmont ?” 

“Yes. She lives down in the cottage near the 
cliffs; but it’s a long walk, stranger, an’ there 
ain’t no conveyance roun’ here.” 

Morgan had heard little else than the pronoun ; 
but, atter a momentary silence, he said,— 

_ ‘Can you point out the direction to me?” 





CHAPTER XVIL 


THERE was a sort of quivering sensation in 
Morgan Adeson’s breast, in the region of the 
heart, for which he could in nowise account. 

He took a cigar from bis pocket and lighted 
it ; then, as leisurely as if he had not a thought in 
the world beyond his own pleasure, he strolled 
down the country road. There was no evidence 
in countenance or tread of that curious sensation 
that disturbed him. His thumbs were caught, 
hook-fashion, in the pockets of his trousers, and 
his eyes were slightly closed to avoid the smoke. 
as he changed his cigar from one side of his mouth 
to the other and back again. 

“Tt is an infernally dusty road!” he commented, 
mentally, more for the purpose of diverting his 
own thoughts than anything else. “They need 
rain badly in these parts, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if they had it before long from the appearance 
of those clouds over there. By Jove! listen 
to the sea roar! It might be much pleasanter 
walking over there. I think I'll try it, at all 
events, There is no especial hurry about reach- 
ing the home of the ‘ Unknown,’ and, hang me, if 
I don’t dread it more the nearer I approach it ! 
Heigh-ho! I have come to the conclusion that 
a man can be a greater fool than a woman some- 
times, more superstitious, more full of idiotic 
fancies. By Jove! what an ideal place for the 
author of ‘ Graves’ to live near!” 

He had swerved from the direct road, and was 
standing upon the rocks overlooking the precipice 
that fell to the sea. The waves were lashing and 
fretting in turbulent fury, angrily licking the 
huge boulders that seemed to defy them, many 
feet below where Morgan stood. The wind was 
coming up, and again the gull’s breasts almost 
touched the leaping water as they sailed onward 
in their weird flight, falling and rising like the 
tones of some wild and fanciful melody. 

Morgan pushed back his hat and stood there. 
Some of the curious bitterness that had so im- 
pressed him in ‘Graves’ arose in his heart, and 
he was about to turn away to escape his haunt- 
ing spectre, when a small figure down among 
the rocks caught his eye. ; 

The remembrance of ‘Graves’ vanished, and 
he leaned far over the rocks, watching with 
curious fascination the fluttering of the loose folds 
of the gown in the wind. 

It was a girl, her yellow hair blown about her 
shoulders, her hands clasped about her kuee, her 
eyes fixed upon the sea as they had been upon 
the day that her mother found her there. 

“T wonder how the devil she got there!” mut- 
tered Morgan. “I don’t suppose—— Good 
Heavens ! it is Olga!” 

He had changed his position slightly, and had 
seen that exquisite profile, with the wonderful 
eyes gazing straight ahead. He held his breath 
and stood there, absorbed, tense as an artist 
stands, soul-rapt. 

The blood rushed to his face for a moment, 
and then left him almost ghastly. His strong 
white teeth met in the end of his cigar. He could 
not have told whether it was a minute or an 
hour that he had stood there, when suddenly, 
without ‘seeming to give any consideration to 
what he should do, he threw his cigar away, and 
catchiug hold of one of the great projecting rocks, 
he swung himself over and dropped lightly on 
one of the huge boulders below him. Then, very 
carefully, he mdde his way toward her. 

She sat still and motionless but for the move- 
ment made by the wind in her hair and dress, 
and Morgan stood there beside her looking down, 
not wishing to startle her, and yet not knowing 
how to avoid it. 

Then at last, in a tone that was scarcely more 
than the voice of the wind, he said,— 

“Olga!” 

He had not meant to say that. He had never 
called her Olga before, but the name had slipped 
from him unaware, 

She turned her head and looked up at him. 

It was there, the scar, livid and gha-tly ; but, 
somehow he did not seem to shrink from it as 
he had done upon that other occasion. He 
thought she would cry out, but she did nothing 
of the kind, She looked at him steadily for a 





moment, then said, as quietly as he had 
spoken,— 

“Why have youcome here? How have you 
come here ?” 

“T came to find the author of ‘Graves,’” he 
answered. “Somehow, I knew that it would be 

ou.” 

“But why—why ?” she cried, a faint passion 
traceable in her voice. “Surely I have borne 
enough, suffered enough! Could you not let me 
be ioe 


He seated himself upon a rock at her feet, and 
placed his hat where the wind would not blow 
it away, before replying to her. He was sin- 
gularly handsome, and he had never looked more 
so than at that moment when the wind dis- 
hevelled his beautiful blonde hair, and that 
flush of suppressed excitement was in his 
cheeks that were almost too fair and delicately 
tinted to belong to a man. 

“No, Olga,” he answered, gently, “I could not 
let you be. The author of ‘Graves’ has no 
right to be let alone. Do you remember the 
command of Heaven, that your light shall not be 
hid under a bushel ?” 

“ And it is for that you have come?” 

“Te.” 

“ Only?” 

“ Only that.” 

She sighed. Even if he had been in an analy- 
tical mood, it is doubtful if he could have told 
whether with relief or disappointment. 

There was a long silence between them. He 
was gazing up into her face, and her eyes were 
‘directed over his head far out over the surging 
billows. She brought them down with a start 
after a little while and looked into his own. 

“Tell me—what I want to know,” she said, 
with peculiar pauses between her words. 

He changed colour before replying. 

“You mean about—Neil ?” 

She nodded. 

“There is nothing to tell. He is just the 
same.” 

“ His sight ——” 

The operation is to be performed next Wed- 
nesday.” 

She shivered slightly and looked away again. 

“T haye not forgotten that you are Neil’s 
wife,” he said. 

It seemed a strange thing for him to say, and 
his voice added to the impression that his words 
created ; but she did not seem to observe, 

“No,” she said softly, the peculiar fascina- 
tion of her voice making itself felt. 

She offered no further remark, and after the 
pause had become painful,” he said,— 

“Ts there nothing further that you wish to 
know about—him ?” 

“ What is there?” she asked, quietly. “ What 
can there be? He has gone out of my life as— 
the sun dies out of the day.” 

“But the sun will rise on the morrow and 
there will be another day.” 

“Not for me. It is a new day—a new life. 
The old one is dead, dead beyond resurrection.” 

“Then you no longer love—him ¢” 

There was something so singular in the tone 
that her eyes wandered back to him again, 

“T did not say that,” she said, slowly.. 

He flushed painfully. 

“No, you did not say it.” 

“ What are you going to do?” she asked, sud 
denly, tue old, faint passion coming back into he: 
voice. ‘Shall you tell Neil that you have seen 
me? Shall you make the sacrifice of my life a 
useless one? Shall you put upon me another 
burden even greater than the one I have borne?” 

He did not reply at once. He held her eyes in 
a long, curious gaze which she could not quite 
understand. Then he said, slowly,— 

“T shall do whatever you—wish me to do; that 
is, whatever is best for you.” 

She leaned forward slightly, her eyes growing 
larger. A cold feeling that he could not analyze 
crept over him. 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

“Don’t I always mean what I say ¢” 

‘*Then you must understand that it is best for 
me to remain where I am without his knowledge. 
You must understand what it wou!d be to give 
up this little home again after I have sought the 
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country over to find it. You must see what it 
would be to go out of this and seek another. I 
can’t afford it. There is my bread to earn.” 
“Then you are—not rich?” 
‘No; poor—very poor.” 
* And you have given up everything to him!” 
“ Everything.” 
* You loved him so well?” 
“ Ah !" she cried, passionately, ‘I would have 
done that even if I had not loved him. What 
right had I to old Dacre Hartley’s money? I 
had not grown up from childhood with the 
thought that it belonged to me, I never knew 
that he had it until I heard that conversation 
beneath the trees. I only took that means of 
giving to him what rightfully belonged to him, 
and I do not regret it—I do not regret it.” 
There was another pause between them, then 
leaning up, he put his hand upon hers. 
“Olga,” he said gently, “ will you talk to me 
freely and allow me to talk to you, and then let 
me advise you? I promise you that I will speak 
to you only as I would to my own sister. Will 
ou let me do it? I will not forget that you are 


eil's wife.” 
(To be continued.) 








A FIGHT FOR A WIFE. 
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(Continued from page 33.) 


“I think my meaning can be made clear in a 
few words,” he said, “Robert Leigh was your 
friend, and Gerald was even engaged to Miss 
Stormont, when this crash came. That Mr. 
Leigh was led into these transactions mainly 
through the representations of the man he looked 
upon as your confidential agent is clear, and 
thus to a certain extent, you are morally res- 
ponsible for his ruin. Now, which do you con- 
sider the better course? Shall I cause Nesbitt 
to be arres'ed, and risk any attempt he may make 
to implicate you ; or now that you know your 
associate’s real character, will you not rather 
restore the furtune which once belonged to your 
old friend !” 

“TI presume,” Mr. Stormont, said coldly, 
“you do not expect me to take your bare word 
that Mr. Nesbitt is a scoundrel?” 

‘Certainly not ; but if you will allow me to 
meet him here, to-morrow evening at eight 
o'clock, you ehall learn for yourself what manuer 
of man he is,” 

Mr. Stormont readidly accepted the proposal. 
Though he himself had been engaged in nothing 
which the law would consider criminal, yet some 
of his recent transactions would scarcely bear 
investigation, and much as he admired Lancelot, 
he was perfectly willing to sacrifice him a thou- 
sand times over, in order to secure his. own 
safety. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Just as Lancelot entered Mr. Stormont’s 
house, a cab drew up a few doors away, and 
Horace Merton, followed by two companions got 
out, At the same time a decently dressed man 
descended from the seat, and to him Horace 
turned, 

“Dick,” he said, ‘‘ wait here with the driver, 
If your evidence be required I will send for you, 
though I think thes gentlemen will finish your 
friend off between them.” 

“All right, Mr. Merton,” Dick answered with 
a grin, “but if I can be of any service, never 
mind Lem’s threats, I'll do seven years cheer- 
fully to help the young gentleman,” and he 
meant it. 

Horace nodded and acoompanied by the other 
two approached the house and rang the bell. 

The servant to whom he handed his card, re- 
appeared shortly with the intimation that her 
master would receive them in the library. 

Horace was the first to enter. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Stormont. Ah, Mr. 


particularly anxious to make your acquaintance. 
Allow me—Mr. John Gadd, Mr. William 
Swallow,” and he waved his hand airily towards 
those gentlemen. 

Mr. Stormont bowed, but Lancelot took not 
the slightest notice, He cowered in his chair, 
white and trembling, just, as John Gadd after- 
wards described it, like an animal, hunted 
down. 

“Excuse me, Stormont,” Horace continued, 
“this is a most irregular proceeding ; but these 
gentlemen desired an interview with you, and 
learnivg that I had the honour of your acquaint- 
—_ they begged me most urgently to introduce 
them.” 


Mr. Stermont bowed again to his visitors, and 
muttered some unintelligible reply, to which no 
one paid the slightest attention. 

The two strangers were curiously ill-assorted. 
John Gadd was a short, thick-set map, with 
enormous breadth across the chest, and massive 
limbs. His beard was iron- ; his face rugged 
and weather-stained, while sane were sharp, 
deep-set, and piercing. His companion, on the 
contrary, was tall and loosely-built, and had an 
ungainly appearance. His face wore an air of 
unusual gravity, and his eyes were large and 
solemn. 

John Gadd was the firat speaker. 

“Mr. Stormont,” he said, respectfully, but 
firmly, “I am a plain man, not well versed in 
the ways of gentlefolks, so if I've done wrong in 
coming here, maybe you'll excuse me. Most: of 
my life has been spent in Califurnia, and I’m 
more used to the pick and spade than aught else. 
But there is a purpose in our visit, I—-that is 
William and me, want to tell you a little story.” 

- He addressed himself exclusively to Mr. Stor- 
mont, apparently taking no notice of Lancelot, 
though he kept himself sedulously planted in 
front of the door. 

“ About five years ago,” he continued, ‘ there 
came to our camp, a smart, well-dressed young 
fellow, who like the rest of us, was out seeking 
for gold, and finding it a likely place, he pegged 

a claim and resolved to settle down. The lad 
wasn’t much of a miner, but he had a handsome 
face and a smooth tongue, so that before long he 
was a pretty general favourite, especially at the 
saloons, where he was always ready to sing a 
good song or take a hand at cards. 

“Matters went on in-this way for about three 
months, when one day there came into the camp 
@ young woman searching for Lemuel Norris. 
She was very thin and pale and look:d dreadfully 
ill and half-starved. Her clothes were poor and 
nearly threadbare, and she appeared almost 
ready te faint with hunger. One of the boys 
took wher to his hut, and gave her a square meal 


“That was John Gadd, sir,” interrupted the 
other solemnly. 

“Never mind that,” said the short. man, a 
trifle discencerted by his companion’s remark,— 
“ at any rate he found out that this poor girl was 
Lemuel’s wife, whom he had left to starve in San 
Francisco.” 

“To perish,” echoed William gravely, “to die 
for want of a crust of bread.” 

“Poor thing,” John Gadd continued, “she 
might almost as well have died in ’Frisco, for her 
husband did not want her. His handsome face 
grew ugly enough when he knew she had come, 
and he swore he would let her die in the street, 
but the boys——” 

“ Meaning John Gadd again, sir.” 

“The boys would not stand that, and he was 
forced to give her shelter at least. What went 
on in that house no one knew. Some said he 
beat her, and kept her without food ; others be- 

lieved he tried to kill her slowly with poison; but 
one morning we found he had left the camp with 
my bag of gold, and in his shanty we discovered 
the poor young thing clean out of her mind, 

and moaning and gibbering like an idiot.” 

The speaker paused and mopped his brow; then 
he added as an afterthought, 

“That’s my story, Mr. Stormont; now it’s 

William’s turn. Go on, William.” 

Thus adjured, the tall man shifted his feet, 

cleared his throat by means of a short cough, and 





Nesbitt, this is fortunate ; my friends here are 


“ My name, sir, is Swallow—William Swallow. 
Though not a millionaire, like John Gadd, who 
could buy you and me out easily and not feel it, 
at one time and another I’ve saved a tidyish bit 
of money. I'm bound to tell you this, because 
it was for this money that Lemuel Norris came 
sneaking round after my daughter Mary. I never 
liked the youngster, and told thegirl so. I eaid 
he was no account, but she wouldn’t see it and 
was mad after him, At last I said, ‘Now Mary, 
you've got to choose between your old father and 
this stranger, for mind me, lass, if you marry 
Lem Norris, you shall never touch a cent of my 
money.’ Well, twas all no good. She believed 
in the skunk, and went away and got married. 
I gave her a good outfit, and as long as that 
lasted it was like living in the garden of Eden. 
After that gave out the trouble began. First he 
wanted her to write for a fresh supply, and when 
she refused he wrote himself, but he got nothing 
out of me. Then they disappeared altogether, 
till John Gadd discovered who the girl at Horse- 
shoe Gulch was, and sent for me. She didn’t 
know, poor lass, but we took her back to 'Frisco 
and paid a skilful doctor toattend her. After a 
long time her reason returned,and then we 
wandered around quietly from place to place 
until she was strong enough to bear the journey 
to England.” 

“Tt was like this, you see,” broke in the other, 
“ we heard Lem had slipped off to the old country 
and we talked it over, William and me, a good 
deal. What I said was, we wanted a sight of 
that young man again, very badly, and William 
allowed that was true. Besides, we thought 
Lemuel would probably be up to some new dodge 
and so we determined to take a long holiday, 
and introduce ourselves to him afresh.” 

The silence, when John Gadd ceased speaking 
was painful. 

Horace Merton, who had not previously learnt 
the whole of the wretched story, stood in speech- 
less disgust. And this, forsooth, was the misera- 
ble creature who aspired to supplant Gerald 
Leigh ! 

The stockbroker sat dazed, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

Lancelot, the clever, fascinating Lancelot, sat 
huddled upin his chair; large beads of perspira- 
tion trickling down his ashen cheeks. 

This was Nemesis in an unexpected shape. 
That black chapter in his life he fondly hoped 
was closed for ever, and now—he groaned 
involuntarily. All his schemings and plots were 
of no avail ; the base ingratitude to his preserver; 
the ruin he had brought on so many happy 
homes—all had been fruitess. And he had 
nearly reached the pinnacle of success! As he 
thought of Esther he ground his teeth in impo- 

tent rage. There would be no mercy for him he 
knew, once again he was thrown back into the 
crowd—an outcast and a beggar ! 

Meanwhile the two men who had effected this 
change stood gazing at him as if fascinated. 
Presently the short man loosened the heavy belt 
which he wore round his waist, and William 
produced from the capacious pocket of his loose 
coat a leathern thong. 

The sight of these weapons brought back the 
stockbroker’s power of speech. “Surely,” he 
gasped, “ you do not intend to murder the man.” 
“No, Mr. Stormont,” answered John Gadd 
deliberately, “ we are not going to murder him, 
though if we had your friend at Horseshoe Gulch, 
I would not give sixpence for his life.” 

William answered nothing, only he gripped his 
cow-hive more tenaciously, and fastened his gaze 
upon his hapless son-iu-law. Presently he crossed 
the room, lifted the wretcned man from his chair, 
and literally shook him. Then the leathern thong 
described a series of evolutions, such as Horace 
had never before witnessed, So shrewdly delivered 
were the merciless blows, that Lancelot, alias 
Lemuel, shrieked with agony. Finally William’s 
arm grew tired, and flinging his bleeding victim 
into a corner, he replaced the strap in his pocket, 

without a word, 

All this while the other three had remained 

passive spectators of the scene, but now Horace 

thought it time to interfere. ‘ Mr. Gadd,” he 

said firmly, ‘the man has suffered enough ; your 





began,— 


partner has a strong arm.” 
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“Yes!” responded the miner, glancing at the 
piteous object, “ William hits mighty hard;” and 
he buckled the belt round hie waist with a sigh 
of regret. 

Picking Lancelot up, he said sternly, “ Mark 
me, young shaver, we have only half done with 
you. William has spoiled you for my turn, as 
this gentleman truly remarks; but take my 
advice and don’t let me see your ugly ‘face again. 
If you are wise you will pack up your traps, and 
decamp without Joss of time.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted’ Horace, “ your 
advice is sound for more than one :eason, but 
unluckily Mr. Neshitt is not in a position to avail 
himself of it. At present his movements are 
being watched by the police, and should they 
susp-ct him of preparing for flight he would 
most certainly be arrested. That is,” he added, 
pointedly, “unless Mr, Stormont pleases to favour 
his escape.” 

It was a bold stroke, but politic, for Lancelot 
instantly suspected the stockbroker of being the 
author of all his misfortunes, and he darted such 
@ look of ferocious rage at his late associate that 
Mr, Stormont capitulated immediately. 

“As far as I am concerned,” he exclaimed, 
jooking significantly at Horace, ‘Mr. Nesbitt is 
free to go wherever he may prefer, I have no wish 
to detain him.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Horace, “I presume 
Mr. Neshitt will follow your advice, and as we 
have already trespassed largely on our bost’s 
time we had better wish him good-night.” 

Lancelot, still smarting from his terrible casti- 
gation. shambled off, with downcast. head, followed 
by the two trusty comrades, and last of all by 
Horace himself, who recognised clearly that his 
object was effected, for he knew that the stock- 
broker would not dare to go back on his word. - 


LVENVOL. 


E1eBTEEN months had elapsed since Robert 
Leigh's death, and a string of carriages was drawn 
up in front of a quiet West-end church. A little 
knot of people loitered round the open door, for 
though the morning was cold the sun was shining, 
and a double wedding is a sight’ not to be 
witnessed every day. 

Presently there arose a little hum of excitement 
as Gerald Leigh, with a glad light on his hand- 
some face, led out his winsome bride; and when 
Horace, proud and happy appeared, supporting 
Gerald’s beautiful sister, the hum developed into 
a hearty demonstration, and the carriages drove 
away amidst a volley of cheers, 

Whatever the reason might have been, Reuben 
Stormont had greatly altered during the last few 
months. He treated Gerald with marked kind- 
ness, and when he learned that Marie had 
promised her hand to Horace Merton, he insisted 
that the wedding should take place on the same 
day as Esther's, and from his own house. 

“Wy dear,” he said gently, when the girl 
offered an objection, “ remember it was partly my 
fault your father suffered so cruelly; let me 
make all the amends in my power.” 

“You must admit, Sir Thomas,” said Dr. 
McCarthy to his fellow guest, as later in the day 
they sat lazily over their wine, “that Mr. Stor- 
mont, whatever his faults may have een, has 
behaved most honourably towards both your god- 
son and his sister,” and the worthy knight, 
chuckling inwardly, assented to the remark. 

It wae just as well, perhaps, that only a very 
few suspected the real truth. 


[THE END. ] 








Tuey have a queer method of judicial pro- 
cedure in parts of the kingdom of Siam. In 
the absence of trustworthy witnesses, the 
learned judge orders the two contestants 
to dive in deep water. He who is able 
to remain below the surface the longer time 





is the winuer of the suit. If he remains 
down altogether, he is considered to be so gvod | 
that he has betaken himself to heaven. 


! select from, 


FACETLA. 





Eraet Knox: “ You are a man after my own 
heart.” Jack Ash: “ Darling!” Ethel Knox: 
“ But you won't get it.” 

Sue ‘doubtfully): “ How can you tell she’s a 
real lady?” He: “ Why, she asked me if her 
hat were on straight.” 

Many a young man has a great future ahead 
of him. The great difficulty is that it persists in 
keeping there. 

Poui7E B T ABSENT-MINDED BaTueEr (to friend 
up to his neck in the water): “Ah! Jones; 
very glad to see you. Won't you sit down?” 

THe Same Horss.—Willis: “ Brown says he 
has a hor-e for sale.” Wallace: “1 don’t doubt 
it ; I suld him one the other day.” 

“THat young Antonio Fitzgushley just dotes 
on me, papa.” “Does he? Well, for goodness’ 
sake, give him an antidote,” 

Foot.iicuts: ‘‘ Rather poor house to-night, 
eh?” Manager: “ Yes; poor, but honest. No 
free passes were given to-night.” 

* Ler’s go into this restaurant and get some- 
thing to eat.” “But 'm not hungry,” “ That’s 
no matter; you will be before you get any- 
thing.” 

Dora: “How many times did you refuse 
Jack before you accepted him?” Ethel: “ Only 
once. He seemed so discouraged I was afraid to 
try it again.” 

Buz: “I used to belong to a theatrical 
company myself.” Futlite: ‘“ What part did 
you take?” Bizz: “Oh, I took itall; I was 
treasurer.” 

* Mrs. BROWNSMITH is a woman of very simple 
tastes.” “ Yes; I noticed that when——” 
“You have never met her?” ‘No; but I was 
introduced to her husband.” 

Stout Acrress (in comic opera costume): 
“ What did you think of me in the second act ?” 
“ You were immense. In fact, I should call ita 
case of multum in parvo.” 

BoscomBe. Visitor: “ Do you call this a band 
of picked musicians?” Bandmaster: “ Ach, dot 
vos so; I bick ‘em minesellef.” Visitor: ‘ Well, 
then, you picked them before they were ripe.” 

He was an applicant for a position as street 
car conductor. ‘‘ What are your qualifications 
for the place?” asked the superintendent. “I 
used to work in a sardine-packing establishment.” 

Art Notg.—Motker: ‘ Our son is going to be 
agreat artist. Just think of it—he has sold hia 
first picture for five guineas.” Father: “No 
wonder. I had a five-guinea frame pur on it.” 

HEARD AT THE Weppinc- BREAKFast. — Mr. 
Fife: “Its funny about bridal pairs. They are 
not like other pears at all.” Aunt Kate: “ Why 
not?” Mr. Fife: “ They’re softest when they 
are green.” 

“ Ciara, I’m engaged to be married already, 
and I’ve only been here two days.” “ You sweet 
thing! Whois the happy man?” “ Dear me, 
how unfortunate! He forgot to give me his 
card,” 

“T LIKE you very much, Charlie, but I 
couldn’t marry you. I don’t think we could live 
happily together.” ‘“ But, my dear Maude, 
reflect. After we were married I wouldn’t be 
home very much.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Gummey, in reply to her 
visitor’s question, “ yes, it is a trifle hard on the 
kuickerbuckers to let the boys slide down the 
banisters, but, then, it saves considerable wear 
aud tear on the stair-carpet.” 

“ Are your children doing well at school ?” 
was asked of a fashionable woman. “ Very well, 
particularly Clarence. I have great hupes of 
him. Why, I can’t read a word he writes; I 
think he is going to be literary.” 

Proup Youne Womay: “No; I wouldn’t 
marry you if you were the last man in the 
world,” Fond Youth (rejected, but not 
crushec): ‘ You can bet your sweet life you 
wouldn't. I'd have too good an assortment to 


” 





GenTLeman (who bas come aboard aftera very 
jolly dioner): “ Er—Captain, how many hours: 
is it to the Isle of Wight?” Captain: “ Depends. 
altogether on the boat you take, This one goes 
to Dublin.” 

A LINCOLNSHIRE curate proposed toa young: 
lady, but was rejected. His feelings were fur-. 
ther hurt when a widow sent him the following. 
text to preach from—“ You ask and receive not,, 
because you a-k a miss,” 

Mrs. Staaoers: “ You would be much hap- 
pier if you would but learn to say ‘no.’” Mr. 
Steggers: “I know I would have been much: 
happier if you had said ‘no’ on a certain: 
vccasion.” 

Scene: A country residence. Two burglary 
discovered at work.—" Wot’ll I do with this 
burglar alarm, Bill ; bring it along?” asks bur- 
glar number one,—Second. burglar : “ Yes, slip it 
in the bag ; we can get something for it.” ‘ 

Tartor: “ You promised me faithfully yester- 
day murning that you would call in and settle 
for that suit last night, if it rained pitchforks.” 
Gus De Smith: “ Yes, I know ; but it didn’t rain: 
pitchforks.” 

“| prpn’r think it was fair,” said Bobbie, after 
his big brother had lost the running race. “ Jack 
was ahead almost all the time, but they gave the- 
prize to a man that was ahead only a second just 
at the end.” 

Manet: “ Do you know Nellie and I have eyes 
of almost exactly the same colour. We've just 
been comparing them.” Jacques: “ Pardon me,. 
that’s quite impossible.” Mabel: “ How im- 
possible }” Jacques: “ Your eyes are incompara- 
able!” 

“Jack: “ Maud wants to know why you shun 
her company now?” Tom: “ Well, the fact is, 
I’m hard up.” Jack: “I'll tell her, and you 
needn’t shun her any more.” Tom (brightening 
up): “By Jove, do you think so!” Jack: “‘ Yea. 
She’ll shun you.” : 

OVERHEARD at a Belgian livery stable.— 
Master: ‘You must be very polite to the cus- 
tomers.” New coachman: “ Yes, sir.” Master: 
“And honest. For example, what would you do. 
if you fuund a pocket-bovk in the brougham with 
fitty thousand francs in it?” New coachman :, 
“T should do nothing; I should live on my 
means.” ; 

An English lawyer, Mr. William Willis, was 
once rather amusingly interrupted in a speech. 
In addressing a political meeting, Mr. Willis 
found an opportunity of referring to Charles 
Dickens's character Barkis, and of exclaiming, 
* Barkis is willin’!” “ No, no,” shouted a work- 
ing-man in the audience; “it aim’t ‘ Barkis is 
willin’,’ but ‘ Willis is barkin’ !’” 

Aunt PENELOPE (who has testamentary powers) = 
“Do you know, Edith, I sometimes faucy baby 


will be like me.” Evdith (astonished inte candour) =, 


“Like you, Aunt Penelope! Dear me! I hope 
not.” Aunt Penelope: “ You hope not! And 
pray why, Edith?” Edith (suddenly reoollecting 
Aunt P.’s banking account): “ Oh, good looks are 
frequently such a snare, you know, aunty.” 

HosriraL Saturday at Brighton. ‘“ Well, old 
fellow, did the pretty tambourinists get much out 
of you?” “Not they; directly I went out I 
picked up a pebble, and whenever the girls 
bothered me I showed it tv them.” ‘ What for?” 
“ Why, of course, to let them know I was stone 
broke.” “Hah! I expect moat of them thought 
it was to signify that your heart was flinty.” 

Pretty Gm: “You advertised for a type- 
writer,” Business Man (admiringly): “Yes, The 
wages are twenty—I mean twenty-five shillings 
—a week, the hours short, and the work light. 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of type- 
writing can fill the position. I am not at all 
critical, But my corresponderce is a little be- 
hind, and the work should commence at once. 
Take that seat——” Pretty Girl: “Thank you, 
but I do not understand type-writing. I am 
seeking a position for my brother, who is waiting 
outside, and I will send him in. Thank you ever 
so much. You are very kind, and it is such a 
comfort to know that anyone can fill the posi- 
tion, and no experience is require’, for he hasn’t 
had any.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Ir is now understood that the projected match 
between the Cesarewitch aud Princess Sibyl is 
“ off.” 

A oLuB is being formed in London for the 
exclusive benefit of young ladies who reach or 
exceed a certain fixed standard of height. 

Tue Czar while at Copenhagen made no secret 
of his profound dislike to the German language, 
which he knows, but persistently declines to 
speak, or listen tu, 

THE Queen has invited the Dowager Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha to come to Kngland 
on @ visit to her Majesty, but she is not now 
likely to do so before next summer. 

Tue Grand Duke Serge is the third brother of 
the Czar, and his wife is the Queen’s grand- 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth of Hesse. The 


Grand Dake Paul is the fourth and youngest 


brother, who was married in 1889 to Princess 
Alexandra of Greece, eldest daughter of King 
George aud Queen Olga, and she died about a 
year afterwards, 

THE Queen of Denmark received a lovely pre- 
sent on her birthday this year from the Czar, 
in the shape of the rarest and fairest blooms that 
could be’ got together for money, which were tied 
together with silk ribbon fastened with a dia- 
mond clasp, and accompanied with a brooch 
made of a large sapphire surrounded with 
diamonds, x 

Tar Duchess of York has kindly - become 
patroness of a bazaar to be held in December at 
Middlesborough, by the. ladies of. Yorkshire and 
Durham, to raise a sum for the completion of 
a pro Mission to Seamen Institute at 
Stockton, a matter in which the Duke and 
Duchess of York both take the greatest interest. 

Dvuxe ALFRED of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha is to 
be in Eogland during the: first. fortnight of 
November, and will spend a week at HKalmoral 
with the Queen, and a few days at Sandringham 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
Duchess is to stay in Roumania until after the 
accouchement of, her daughter, and it is, expected 
that she will spend most of the winter at St. 
Petersburg. 

THe little Duke of Albany, who has hitherto 
been a fairly healthy child, has lately shown signs 
of delicacy which, though happily not serious, 
must necessarily occasion the deepest anxiety to 
his devoted mother. He is a winsome little lad, 
and his mother has found in him a bright little 
companion in her somewhat lonely life. 

THE Queen’s dahlias are all real natives of 
Mexico, and they are the glory of the Royal 
gardens in the autumn. Each season the Royal 
gardeners produce improved varieties to please 
the taste of Her Majesty. The geraniums are of 
the very finest old strains, and the past long, 
hot summer has caused them to bloom more 
beautifully than ever. é 

During the German Emperor's visit to Austria 
and Hungary his Majesty seized every oppor- 
tunity of wearing his new hunting-costume, 
which was designed by himself, It, consists of a 
bluish-grey tunic, with a short cloak of the same 
material, both garments having green facings and 
broad epaulettes, The Emperor has round his 
waist a broad belt of green leather, from which 
hangs a huge huntiog-knife, the handle mounted 
with an Imperial crown of gold. The Emperor 
wears very high lacquered boots, with gold spurs, 
and his Tyrolese hat is of grey felt, edged with 
green, and adorned with an enormous plume of 
feathers, which quivers at every step. 

THE Queen has taken the greatest interest in 
the arrangements of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and it is her Majesty’s wish that their 
Royal Highnesses should take a very prominent 
social position, and in every way help to lighten 
the labours of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
which the Queen has of late years, known to be 
very heavy. Her Majesty is much pleased and 
touched by the enthusiasm and loyalty for the 
young couple so unstintingly shown wherever 
they go, and the Queen has given many a wise 
and womanly counsel to the Royal biide, who 
has the deepest reverence and affection for her 
august grandmv ther-in-law, 








STATISTICS. 





In England the average weight of men is 155 
pounds ; that of women is 122 pounds. 

In the world there are 4,965 daily newspapers 
published, of which no fewer than 1,759, or more 
than a third, are issued in the United Sates. 

Between the Imperial library at St. Peters- 
burg and the British Museum there is not much 
difference. In the British museum there are 
about 1,500,000 volumes. The Royal library of 
Muvich has now something over 90',000, but 
this includes many pamphlets ; the Royal library 
at Berlin contains 800,000 volumes ; the library 
at Copenhagen 310,000 ; the library at Dresden 
500,000 ; the University library at Gottingen, 
Germany, 600,000 The Royal library at Vienna 
bas 400,000 volumes, and the University library 
in the same city 370000 volumes At Buda- 
Pesth the University library has 300,000 books ; 
the corresponding library at Cracow nearly the 
same number, and at Prague 205,000. 





GEMS. 


Ir is but the littleness of man that seeth no 
greatness in trifles. . 

It is not so much the being exempt from faults 
as the having overcome them, that is an advan- 
tage to us. - 

In matters of conscience, first thoughts are 
best ; in matters of prudence, last thoughts are 
best. 

Tue man who will not execute his resolutions 
when they are fresh upon him can have no hope 
from them afterwa:ds ; they will be dissipated, 
lost, stifled in the bustle of the world, or swamped 
in the slough of indolence. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bacuetor’s Pupprnas.—Quarter pound grated 
bread, quarter pound of currants, quarter pound 
of apples, two ounces of sugar, a little nutmeg, 
three eggs, a little essence of lemon. Put the 
bread in a basin. Peel and chop the apples, wash 
and dry the currants, and stir both in ; add the 
sugar, nutmeg and lemon. Mix we'l. Beat up 
the eggs very well; stir them in. Pour into a 
well buttered mould, and cover with a buttered 
paper, and steam two hours, 

Musuroom Ketcnor.—Basket of mushrooms ; 
salt, cloves, mustard-seed, allspice, black pepper, 
ginger. Wash and pick the mushrooms, and 
sprinkle with salt in proportion of a quarter 
pound of salt to three pounds of mushrooms. 
Stir occasionally for two or three days. Squeeze 
out the juice, and to each quart of juice add half 
a teaspoonful each of cloves and mustard, and 
of allspice, black pepper, and ginger three quarters 
of a teaspoonful each. Put all into a covered 
jar and allow it to heat gently till it reaches 
boiling point. Leave it so fora fortnight, and 
strain through muslin, and bottle for use, 
Should it show any appearance of epoiling, boil 
up once more with a little spice and salt. 

Cooxtgs.—-One and a half pounds of flour, one 
ounce of German yeast, two ounces of lard or 
butter, two eggs, quarter pound of sugar, about 
one and three quarter breakfast cups of milk. 
Mix the yeast and one teaspoonful of the sugar 
together, add a little lukewarm milk to it to 
mix it ; add half a pound of the flour and the rest 
of the milk lukewarm, cover it with a cloth, and 
set it to rise in a warm place for half an hour. 
Then mix in a large basin the rest of the flour, 
the butter, sugar, eggs; pour the yeast in and 
give it all a good beativg, and set it to rise again 
for an hour and a half. Then take it and shape 
it into buns, and put them on a greased pan in 
the oven for half an hour. Thev brush them 
over with milk and sugar, aud put them back to 
brown for a few minutes. It must all be kept 
warm and in a warm place the whole time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Medical Council of St. Petersburg hae 
under consideration a project to fix doctors’ fees, 
It is intended to divide doctors into three clasrer, 


to divide towns into three categories, according, 
to population. In accordance with this cla-sifi- 
cation there will be nine fees, raxgivg from about 
a shilling toa pound, 


Tue Sheriffs of London annually pay into the 
Britix-h Exchequer six horseshoes with the proper 
number of nails as rent for a piece of ground in 
the parish of St. Clement. In 12%4 this lot was 
rented from the Crown by a blacksmith to build 
a shop on, and afterwards the property came into 
the hands of the City Corporation at the same 
rental, The horseshoes and nails hae been 
annually paid ever since the day mentioned. 


geveral rule, the inhabitants of towns are much 
more liable to it than persons living in the coun- 
try, and students and literary men are the most 
liable of all. While in the Foot Guards, con- 
sisting of nearly 10,000 men, not half-a-dozen 


jected, on account of this imperfection, in a space 
of 20 years; in one college at Oxford no fewer 
than 32 short-sighted men were met with out of 
127, 


A HUNDRED years ago-Mar Lodge was famous 
for its goat’s milk, then considered a sovereign 
cure for half the ills that flesh is heir to. The 
lord Fife of that remote period wrote: “I 
intend to stay some days at Mar Lodge, as } 
intend to drink the goat whey ;”’ and later, after 
apparently suffering from overwork in the House 
of Lords, he breathes the plaintive aspiration : 
“I wish I were at Mar Lodge to drink goat whey 
for ten days.” The Duke of Fife has a big herd 
of goats, but probably their milk is not credited 
with so much virtu2 to-day. 


THE men and women of the Cree tribe of 
America dress alike, and can be distinguished only 
by the ornamentation of their leggings, that of the 
men being vertical and that of the women hori- 
zontal. The babies are put iuto baga lined with 
moss, which are ornamented with beads. The 
bag closes at theneck, where there is a loop forsling- 
ing the papoose. The mother carries the child 
en her back in this way, and, when she enters a 
house or wigwam, she hangs it on a nail. The 
women ride on saddles astride like the men, and 
the saddle has a horn iu front and behiud. The 
papoose is usually suspended from the pummel, 
under the eye of his mother. . 


Tax Empress Eugenie has much aged of late, 
and the look of settled melancholy left by the 
bitter sorrows of her life has deepened upon her 
still handsome face. Nothing could exceed the 
warmth of her affection for the Queen, whose 
unfailing goodoess has so lightened the burden 
of her long exile, and who is able from her own 
sad experience, to fully sympathise with her in 
her undying grief for the lors of husband and 
son. To the Princess Beatrice the widowed 
Empress is also greatly devoted, and one of the 
few pleasures of her lonely life is to watch the 
progress of the little people who have been 
springing up around the Princess since her mar- 
riage with Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Tue simplest of Indian Royal titles is that of 
“yrajah,” which is literally “king,” but is applied 
even to a petty priuceling. A maharajah is a 
“great king ”’—usually a ruler who retains some 
degree of actual sovereignty, and is not comprlied 
to look to the British official resident at bis court 
for authority to act. The feminine of rajah is 
rani, better known in the Anglo-Indian form of 
rannee, and this is the proper designation of a 
reigning Hindoo princess or queen. A begum iz 
any princess or other lady cf rank and wealth— 
the word being the Anglo-I) dian term for the 
Hindvostanee begam, a “ princess.” Nawab is 
our famili:r “ nabob,” which has its origin in the 
same Hindoostanee word. Officially, a nawab is 








a deputy- governor or viceroy, 


according to their patients’ capacity, and again 


Sort sight is hereditary in families. As m 


men were discharged, nor a dozen recruits re- , 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. Y.—A deformed quadruped. 

Soru1a.—Apply benzine to the stain. 

Bossiz.—Employ a respectable solicitor at once. 

HanRowp. —Very much the same as for the navy. 

§1p.—A week's notice should be given apparently. 

Yoppir.—The first lucifer match was made in 1829. 

E. Houre, York.—We should certainly think you 
had good ground for proceedings. 

Corrin.—The custody of the children belongs to him 
of right. 

Saran Janz.—A divorce would not be granted for 
desertion alone. 

Brarrice.—Call in a tuner ; he will soon make it all 
right. 

Srevie.—Your best course would be to at once employ 
a solicitor. 

DovuntruL.—Pay at once, otherwise heavy expenses 
can be added. 

Tiny Tim.—We do not think you will grow much 
amore ; youare evidently ‘‘ set.” 

A Martyr.—The only cure is to have the teeth ex- 
tracted at once by a good dentist. 

L. 8.—We know of no institution of the kind you 
mention. 

A Cockyney.—A master can require his men to work 
on Bank Holiday. 

Tonorance.—The saying ‘‘ Age before honesty,” took 
its rise from the Latin Seniores priores, ‘‘ the older first.” 

E. G. —If the wife does not make a will the property 
ges to her husband. 

Constant Reaper.—Twelve years’ undisputed posses- 
sion gives a holding title. 

An Op Reaper.—We cannot decide’ the point for 
you ; it is a matter of local regulation. 

Querist.—Meriden, Warwickshire, is regarded as prac- 
tically the centre of England. 

Atzert.—A constable of any rank gets a pension of 
two-thirds salary when he has served twenty-five years. 

Jut1a.—Whalebone can be softened by putting it for 
a time in hot water —not boiling. 

Dovstrcot Marcaret.—It will be quite legal for you 
to marry again under the circumstances you mention. 

B. A.—School Boards were first elected in 1873, the 
Act having passed in previous year. 

Brtiy.—The organ is far sweeter than the harmonium, 
but an instrument without stops is worthless. 

Isaset.—While the wife knows that her husband is 
alive she cannot legally marry again. 

Deusa.—Longfellow is the author of the poem you 
mean, the title of which is ‘‘ Resignation.” 

T. R.—Nothing that is your wife's can be taken for 
aliment to your children either legitimate or illegiti- 
mate. 

Avec.—Stay at home and seek your gold in the 
assiduous devotion of your time to legitimate trade or 
business. 

Ricaarp.—You can obtain information at the office of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Ex 
place. 

Lovisa.—If the mark is a mole, nothing can remove it 
— leaving a more unsightly scar than the mark 
itself. 

ReyNnoips.—We would advise you to go out to Canada, 
where such knowledge as you possess would make 
farming pay. 

Epwix.—Take up machine construction and drawing ; 
you may get in that all of the other subjects you are 
likely to require. 

PuzzLep Tenant.—The tenant having destroyed the 
boiler must replace it of course, or landlord may do it at 
tenant's expense. 

N. C.—Your relative at his age could not enter the 
navy except as a non-combatant; that is an engineer, 
stoker, or artificer. 


As Ovp Svusscriper.—The Victoria Cross carries with 
it a pension of £10 for privates, but is purely honorary 
for officers. 


Puzztep One. —The question is put when standing 
before a portrait of his son, not of himself; you have 
got the puzzle mixed. 





A. C.—As you are a weekly tenant, you can be 
required to leave at a week’s notice, without reference 
to the state of the crops in your garden. 

Emmy.—You should send the instrument to the 
maker for the necessary repairs. We fear you could not 
well do it yourself. 


Oscar.—To obtain Letters of Administration the 
simplest way is to go to your local county court and 
state the circumstances. Letters will then be granted 
you at a trifling cost. 


ApmIrer or THE ‘‘ Lonpon Reaper.”—Time, aided 
by the continued use of soapstone and hot water, will 
dim the tatooing. There is said to be no way of 
removing it. 





Tommy.—The matter is one entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the judge before whom the case would come. 


Morcan.—There is probably some constitutional diffi- 
culty as to the foundation of trouble. Goand consult 
some physician. 


R. R. 8.—England Mone could not raise enough corn 
to feed its own population if all land suitable for corn- 
growing were laid down to corn. 


Cuak.iz. —Scotland’s three ‘‘ honours” are the Crown, 
sword, and sceptre, in the Koyal Regalia of Scotland, 
now shown in Edinburgh Castle. 


Reacy.—You have got a William IV. shilling, not at 
all scarce, and worth no more than twelve pence. 
eu is the Latinised form of William. 


C.—If the lodger’s rooms wire taken by the week 
a uate notice is enough, although the rent may have 
been paid at longer intervals. 


InquineR.—The Post Office Savings Bank is the safest 
of all depositories for money, because the Government 
is bound to repay all the deposits with interest. 


Ancuiz.—You can see it at Somerset House on pay- 
ment of Is. fee. The trustee need not show it you unless 
he chooses. 


Lizziz.—We cannot suggest a remedy. You should 
take it to one of the waterproofing shops. If anything 
can be done they will do it. 


TEACH YOUR DAUGHTERS HOW TO WORK, 


Moruers who have daughters dear, 
Daughters fair and rosy, 

Hear the lesson that I give, 
Pray don't deem me 

If you'd see their future oy 
Full of heartfelt beauty, 

Take these well-meant words to heart, 
Don't neglect this duty ; 


Teach them how to bake and brew, 
Mary, Grace and Mabel ; 

How to make the wholesome bread, 
How to set a table. 

What more pleasing, home-like sight 
Than each household fairy, ‘ 

Working under ‘‘ mother's" wing, 

abel, Grace or Mary. 


Ah! a man should cherish well 
Such a handy maiden— 

When he takes her to his heart 
And his home well laden 

With the products of his hands, 
Ah !_he has a treasure ; 

For he knows his dear young wife 
Well employs her leisure. 


White as any lilies fair 
Are the hands of Mary, 
As she pats the biscuits “eS om 
Deft as any fairy. 
See her tripping here and there, 
Getting father's es ; 
Lucky is the happy m 
Who has “‘ hope” to win her. 


In this ever busy ee 
Many changes greet 
Sorrows mixed with cantialy joys 
Often come to meet us. 
Let us teach our children then, 
Truths of useful beauty— 
Then each mother well can say, 
I have done my duty. 
M. M. 


Davre.—The matter is one entirely within the discre- 
tion of the magistrates who can er all or one of the 
sons to pay what he thinks right. 


Hat.— As there are about fifty applications for every 
vacancy, you can judge what your chance of success, 
even with all possible guidance, is likely to be. 


Hannan.— We are quite as much in doubt about it as 
you are. No one can give you the information you 
require except the doctors who advised you or were pre- 
sent at the operation. 


Pattiz.—Having washed and dried the curtains, 
colour some water with coffee grounds, and with this 
tinted water make the starch, which should be well 
cooked and thick. 


Gipsy Jack.—It is within the discretion of the local 
licensing justices to fix the hours for opening on 
Sunday, either at 12.30 to close at 2.30, or one to close at 
three o'clock. 


CLemeEnt.— If your violin be a genuine Stradavarius it is 
very valuable ; but there are so many spurious ones of 
the kind for sale that we advise you to show it to some 
extensive dealer in musical instruments. 

Furrrerty Gipset.—Heritable property is houses and 
land, and a father can by a will d dispose of his whole 
heritable estate as he thinks fit, giving it all tostrangers 

6 likes, 


<a grocer or other tradesmen holding an 

licence is not obliged to close his ordinary busi- 

aan premises during hours prohibited under the beer 
license, but he must not sell beer. 


Esmonp.—There is no ‘ public executioner,” nor is 
any pay for executions made by the Government. The 
persons employed as hangmen are employed by the 
sheriffs, and are paid by them. 





Priscrtta.—You have not informed us as to whether 
the woollen is coloured or white, In either case plenty 
of clean warm water would have prevented the stain. 


pee ee ee SS ee ees 
folio of ninety words for an 0’ 
folio for a certified copy (for roduetion in court). 
Addreas, the Registrar-General, Somerset House. 


Hersert.—Legally you are wy OA to —_ back 
your watch without payment of any and would 
get it if you sued the custodier for it: ; but bat it is cheaper 
to halve the loss with the pawnbroker, paying him half 
the sum he gave the thief. 


Poor Apa.—A cure for perspiration is something that 
no judicious person will seek after, unless it may pro- 
ceed from weakness, in which the use of tonics is indi- 
cated. To check healthful perspiration is often the 
cause of very se illness. 


Doxszin.—There are no assisted or free B mmee me either 
to New Zealand or any other Colony : mean and, 
taking all incidental expenses into account, it cost 

‘ou at least twenty pounds from time you start from 
ere until you get a situation there. 


Z. Y.—Not much skill is necessary, because full 
instructions are given with the nes which you 
must possess, but like many another thing that was 
once good, so many have gone into it A yar there is little 
left for those who are now thinking of going. 


CaroLurs.—The cause oi your hair —~ so much is 
probably due to some constitutional —-> and you 
need some kind of tonic internally, as as local 
applications. The best advice we can give you is 
consult some physican. 


Martna.—It is not im: tive’that the bride should 
take household linen with her; but much depends upon 
circumstances, and a ae es of _— things can only be 

bachelor d is 


s 


of service, asa certain to stand in 
need of them. 

Cuarissiz.—To make ginger snaps, take 4 Ib, flour, 2 

ov. lard, 1 of. sugar, $ 1 treacle, } teas soda, 1 tea- 

poon gin er. Put the flour, and ginger in 

P uk elt the treacle and er, stir all in 


i togeth 
among the flour. Knead it well and roll out thinly 
Cut with a small cutter and put in the oven till ready. 


8. L.—If you can prove the rats 2 = nuisance you say 
they are, and that your landlord refused to do anythin repeated 
to exterminate them notwithstanding your 
complaints to ~ then —S = can leave the 
but remember, there must be no doubt about the proof, 
or of your having made complaint. 


Autcs.—It is imperatively required that the oo 
duuls sitting at the examination should be so far a 
from each other that they cannot — enter 
communication or even overlook other's pane 
without being at once detected by ¥ examiners or the 
inspectors set to watch them. 


Patiip.—What the 7 nee is that there shall be 
no class fees charged in the free schools, nor charges 
made for cleansing or firing, as is sometimes attempted ; 
Boards are nat, however bound to provide either books, 
slates, copies, or pens though they are at liberty to do 
so if they like. 


Gussy.—Men who are forced to advertise for wives 
are usually of but little account. Reall —_ men, 
those upon whom a woman would ing to 
bestow her heart and hand, usually jd reasonable 
opportunities for marriage without resorting to adver- 
tising for them. 


Batra.—There is no incom ate, ~ery- 4 
— literary work and good keepi y 
ed in literary pursuits need not neglect Sao 
ho id duties, if the latter be not too exacting. In we 
they might’ be made an agreeable diversion, the hard 
work about the house being performed by a faithful 
servant, 


Awyxious Moruer.— Warts are —iotien infectious, 
and in all probability your 4 stock of 
them from some companion ; the te way to dispose 
of them is to pare their tops off a keen razor, 
then touch them over each once or twice with 
acetic acid; they are a low- tieed and slow-lived thing, 
and soon break up and disappear under this trea’ pepe 


Inquisitive.—If an employer is asked as to the 
ce ter of a former servant who has been dishonest, 
he is justified in stating the truth, as a pri 
communication between the inquirer and hiweelf ; 
he is not justified otherwise in making statements [ 
the injury of the servant, or referring to any term of 
imprisonment he may have served. 








Tue Lo Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; ; = Gua, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numpers, Parts and Vo.umes are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 884, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. Lx, une tnt, & O. 


Tut INDEX ro Vou. LX. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


47 Av. Lerrers To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 


t}t We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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